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Non-Concurrency 
Often Complicates 
Loss Adjustments 





Adjusters Disagree on Porto Rico 
Loss Where Insurance Pol- 
icies Overlapped 


FOUR INTERESTS INVOLVED 





Expert Here Gives Views on How 
Fair Settlements Should 
Be Apportioned 





Several interesting questions relative 


‘to the non-concurrency of fire insurance 


policies have come up in connection 
with a fire loss adjustment at San Juan, 
Porto Rico. Three different adjusters 
have been handling this case and the 
matter has become complicated because 
every one of them claims his method of 
liquidating and apportioning the loss is 
the only correct one. Four of these 
questions were referred to an expert ad- 
juster in New York City who has an- 
swered them. The case under dis- 
cussion is as follows: 

A merchandising firm carries fire in- 
surance to the extent of $30,000 on its 
stock of merchandise in one company. 
In addition thereto it carries 
in another company to the 
$20,000 on the 
merchandise 


insurance 
extent of 
stock of 
including store furniture 
and fixtures, but not stating specific 


aforesaid 


amounts for these two items separately. 
Salvage Was Small 


According to physical inventory taken 
after the fire and corroborated by their 
books and records, the sound market 
value of the merchandise amounted to 
$49,580 with a salvage of $5,000, while 
the sound market value of the furniture 
and fixtures amounted to $11,680, and 
the salvage therein to $1,250 

The question now arises how to ap- 
portion this loss between the two coin- 
suring companies, on the following four 
different principles. 

1. As adjuster for the first company 
carrying insurance on the merchandise 
alone, 

2. As adjuster for the second com- 
pany carrying insurance on merchandise 
and equipment combined. 

As adjuster representing both 
companies in the adjustment of this loss. 

As adjuster representing the as- 
sured firm, 

The adjuster who handled the ques- 
tions made the following replies: 


Replies to Queries 


“As we understand the facts, it would 
appear that this is what we would call a 
‘simple non- -concurrency,’ that is, there 
appears to be one set of insurance 
which covers stock of merchandise and 
fixtures under a blanket form, and an- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 









































Satisfied Policyholders 


More than 67% of all insurance written 
by this company since 1867 is still in force 
today. What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 

Men desiring to become agents for a good old 


line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines 





Founded 1867 














Fhe Peak La 


To maintain his maximum Peak Load of production, and thus derive 
the utmost income from his work, the Fieldman needs every reasonable 
Home Office aid—quick decision on applications, quick issuance of 
policies, quick handling of beneficiary changes, quick making of loans, 
and, above all else, immediate payment of death claims. Add to these 
a comprehensive Sales Help Service, such as Home Office publications 
and literature. 

This Company is unexcelled in these various services. 


And it is con- 
stantly making improvements. 


We have places for men and women who are content with nothing 
less than the best in life insurance. | 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Organised 1847 











Wide Difference 
of Opinion on 
Using “Men” Table 


W. M. Corcoran Presides Over 
Animated Conference at 
Hotel Astor 


BOTH SIDES GIVE VIEWS 
Henry Moir Favors Table and 
Mead, Rhodes and Buttolph 
Oppose 
As an outcome of a paper read at the 
San Antonio meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
approval of the 
American Men Mortality Table as a legal 
valuation standard 


last summer on the 


, a hearing was held 
last Thursday at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, attended by about 25 actuaries. 
William M. actuary, Connec- 
ticut Insurance Department, and author 
of that paper, 


Corcoran, 


presided over an animated 
discussion which grew more spirited as 
Henry Moir, president, United States 
Life, refuted the arguments of E. E, 
Mutual Benefit, 
Mead, Lincoln National 


Lite, both of whom opposed the table. 


Rhodes, vice-president, 


and Franklin B. 


Ihe committee which has the matter in 
charge is composed of five actuaries, 
three being from three separate state in- 
surance departments; one from the 
\ctuarial Society of America, and one 
Actuarial Institute. The find- 
ings of this committee will be presented 
ou December 8, the first day of the mid- 
year meeting 


from the 


ot the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 

Mr. Rhodes opened up the discussion 
by stating that the suggestion to make 
the table a permissive standard means 
certain far reaching changes in the con- 
duct of the business which ought to be 
carefully considered. Although he had 
a part in its preparation, he has never 
been proud of it. In fact, for the pur- 
poses of all companies and particularly 
those doing business in restricted sec- 
tions of the country, Mr. Rhodes does 
not think it is a fair measure of the 
mortality which such companies are likely 
to experience and he has grave doubts 
that it affords such a margin of safety 
as to be safe for those companies. He 
added that nothing has been produced in 
all the discussion and no data brought 
out in the paper by Mr. Corcoran on 
the subject to eliminate that doubt. 

Turning to Section 97 of the New 
York State insurance law, Mr. Rhodes 
said that as this section now stands the 
adoption in New York of this table as a 
permissive standard or the adoption of 
any part of it and the retention of its 
present premium rates, would increase 
the expense allowances of the companies 
to a point where those who are par- 
ticularly concerned with the economic 


(Continued on page 11) 
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BROADCAST NO. 21 





ANNUITIES 











1. Agents and brokers are directed to the favorable 


Annuity Rates of the Aetna Life Insurance Company. 


2. We solicit an opportunity to quote Annuity Rates. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 
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Drew Hits Lack of 
Frankness in Tax Talk 


OLD PROPAGANDA WAS STUPID 





Denver Editor Calls for Straight Shoot- 
ing by Companies; Would Promise 
Return of Tax Saved 


By Cyrus K. Drew 


Editor, Insurance Report, 
Denver 





I regard it as nothing short of hypoc- 
ricy for life insurance company officials 
to discuss the question of state taxa- 
tion of insurance premiums in the man- 
ner of former years. The subject will 
again be on the program of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
this year and there looms big the splen- 
did opportunity for the speakers to 
sound a new and sincere note in the 
handling of this important subject. 

How shall the topic be handled so that 
a better public appreciation may be 
aroused in sympathy with motives look- 
ing to a reduction of this unfair method 
of taxation? 

The fault heretofore with all insur- 
ance propaganda on this subject has 
been its lack of honest directness. It 
has all been academic and esoteric and 
visionary because it lacked practical 
application to the demands naturally 
voiced by the people affected who de- 
sired to know—the few that took in- 
terest in it—what effect, if any, the 
waiving of taxation by the state against 
their insurance premiums would have 
on their premium payments under their 
policies. Not meeting that question 
with a direct reply of promise of relief 
has been the fault with previous propa- 
ganda. 

Life insurance should meet the issue 
at once and in a direct and convincing 
way. The matter is simple; it merely is 
the sensible proposal that the companies 
step aside as collectors of unnecessary 
funds from their members and make re- 
stitution to them in the event the state 
governments do the same to the com- 
panies by abandoning the present flat 
percentage tax against premium collec- 
tions made by the companies. 


What the Auto People Did 


The auto industry presents the ex- 
ample of a valuable suggestion. The 
Congressional Tax Commission will act 
favorably on statements recently made 
by leading representatives of that indus- 
try looking to the lessening or abandon- 
lent of the governmental tax against 
new automobiles. 

\What would have been the effect on 
thik investigating committee had the 
auto people come to them and _ said: 
“We want to impress upon the dear 
Ptblic the injustice of this tax. To do 
$9 |we suggest that you cut out the tax, 
aad then later on we will take up with 
of customers the matter of the savings, 
aad in time assure them that the cut in 
the price of autos eventually will ap- 
ptdximate the savings we are granted 

'the government in not being required 
td collect this tax.” 

‘Do you suppose the auto people would 
have got anywhere with that line of 
talk? Not on your life! Yet that is 
thé way the insurance industry puts 
ont its propaganda urging the elimina- 
tibh of taxes on premiums. 
stead of following the insincere and 
id way of insurance company leader- 
tip the auto people said to the tax 
atthorities: “Cut out this tax and we 
will immediately pass the saving to 
thé people by a direct flat reduction on 
th _cost of autos to approximate the 
saving realized.” 

that’s the only honest, sane way of 
hafdling this question. The insurance 
cofipanies ought to take the _ hint. 
They ought to be honest enough to ad- 
vis€ each and every policyholder that he 
is being robbed, by way of indirect pen- 
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$200,000 Life 
$100,000 Term 


Phone 
Cortlandt 2030 





New England Mutual Life 
Limits 
By ONE of Our 
Regular Examiners 


For sixteen years the brokers’ office 


BALDWIN 


5th Floor (Entire) 
5 Maiden Lane 
5 Seconds from Broadway 








alties imposed against his thrift and sav- 
ings, that the collector being the com- 
panies, the premium rate, of course, will 
instantly be lowered in like amount 
whenever the state relieves the com- 
pany of the necessity of collecting this 
additional sum from him. There should 
be the square-shooting method all down 
the line of arousing all policyholders to 
the importance of this saving by making 
it clear that the companies will not step 
into the role of robber by retaining the 
tax in event the state drops that role. 


Mutual vs Stock Companies. 


In this discussion there is a slant not 
frequently brought out. It has to do 
with the difference between _ strictly 
mutual companies and stock companies. 
There is not the same argument, from 
the ethical standpoint, against taxation 
of premiums collected by a stock com- 
pany that there is in the case of a 
mutual company, although the method of 
computing the premium illustration of 
the saving to the assured and the prom- 
ise of a prompt return of this excess if 
saved should be identical. ; 

It behooves the insurance companies 
to get wise to the fact that no general 
public prejudice exists against premium 
taxation only because it has never been 
properly or honestly put before the 
policyholders, as individuals. If there 
should be a slip attached to each policy 
showing the make-up of the rate with 
respect to the item of taxation (and the 
expense of added commissions on_ this 
excess item and other factors thereon) 
the individual would get a real angle of 
direct relationship to this matter and 
applaud the honesty and sincerity of the 


company in thus bringing it to his notice. 
In time he might even be aroused to 
resisting the state grab, especially if he 
is sold on the idea that his company 
wouldn't retain it for its own use, but 
at once return it to him. There is 
hypocricy in the old-fashioned way of 
presenting this matter to the public. 
Let’s be honest about it, now, and put 
this subject before the people in the 
right way. 


A. E. WILDER MAKES CHANGE 
On December 1 Becomes Superintendent 
of Agents for Mutual Trust Co., 
of Chicago; Has Been With 
Equitable of Iowa 





A. E. Wilder, supervisor of agents for 
the Equitable Life Insurance Co., of 
lowa, and for the past year assisting 
B. F. Hadley, second vice president and 
secretary in the eastern field, has re 
signed, effective December 1, to become 
superintendent of agents for the Mutual 
Trust Life of Chicago, a position which 
will not require the extensive travelling 
essential in his present position. 

The experience of Mr. Wilder special- 
ly qualifies him for the duties of the 
new position, and while his high regard 
for the Equitable Life of Towa and its 
officers made it difficult for him to de- 
cide to severe relationship with the 
company he felt that the company was 
not in a position to afford him a place 
at this time for service which he de- 
sired. 

The well wishes of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa will go with Mr. Wilder in his 
new position. 








Distinctive Agency Service 


The Mutual Benefit through its educational 
methods affords every opportunity to its rep- 
resentatives to so fit themselves that they may 
be competent to give sound advice to their 


clients along Life Insurance lines. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 


Newark, New Jersey 


-branch of the company will be 








Am. Life Convention 
to Move to St. Louis 


MATTER LONG CONSIDERED 


President George Graham Negotiates for 
Location; 





Disadvantages of 
Omaha Headquarters 





It has been decided to move _ the 
headquarters of the American Life Con- 
vention from Omaha to St. Louis. This 
decision has been reached after a long 
and careful consideration of the entire 
situation and special study of the facili- 
ties of Chicago and St. Louis, as com- 
pared with the relative cost. 

A special committee composed of Lee 
J. Dougherty, secretary and general 
manager of the Guaranty Life of Daven- 
port; H. B. Arnold, president of the 
Midland Mutual Life and George Gra- 
ham, vice-president and actuary of the 
Central States Life of St. Louis, had 
reported to the annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention held in Louis- 
ville last month. The committee fund 
advantages in having headquarters in 
either Chicago or St. Louis and refrained 
from definitely recommending either. 


GETS EQUITABLE OF IOWA 


J. C. Handshoe to Handle Brooklyn, 
Long Island and Queens for Equitable 
of lowa 
Joseph C. Handshoe has been appoint- 
ed agency manager for the Equitable of 
lowa for Brooklyn, Queens and 


Long 
Island. 


Mr. Handshoe has been in life 
insurance since September, 1921, when he 
joined the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
-clety in New York as a producing agent. 
The following year he joined the 
Colonial Agency of this company in a 
similar capacity 
In October, 1922, he was promoted to 
assistant agency manager and continued 
in this position until March, 1925, when 
he resigned to become agency organizer 
for the New York Life. This position 
he has held until his present appoint- 
ment. 


JOINS FRANK A. BERTHOLD CO. 
Franklin Tewneent, Je- Was Assistant 
Director in Charge of Insurance 
Division of War Risk Bureau 


Franklin Townsend, Jr., of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce, who has had 
extensive experience in the insurance 
business, has gone with the Frank A. 
serthold Co., 120 Broadway, as vice- 
president. Mr. Townsend has a_ very 
large acquaintance in Brooklyn among 
business people. He began his insurance 
career with a local agency in Philadel- 
phia; then became special agent for the 
Mechanics. During the war he was a 
lieutenant in the Overseas Section of 
the War Risk Bureau. Upon returning 
to America he was made assistant direc- 
tor in charge of the insurance division 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. From there he 
went to the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce where he has been unusually suc- 
cessful in the new membership division. 

Mr. Berthold at the present 
leading the Aetna Life’s 
force. 


time is 
production 





STARTS HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


John M. Sarver, president of the Ohio 
State Life announces that a home office 
estab- 
lished in Columbus, January 1, with L. 
A. High, manager of the Marion, O., 
agency. in charge. Mr. High will be 
succeeded at Marion bv his assistant 
manager, FE. G. Siefert. The Ohio State 
Life is now putting the finishine touches 
on its handsome new home office build- 
ing near the State Capitol. 


The Midland Mutual Life of Colum- 
bus. O., has heen admitted to Virginia. 
Andrew D. Christian, Richmond lawver, 
was recorded as statutory agent when 
authority was granted the company to 
operate in that state. 
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A WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP! 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| (Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York) 
| congratulates 
. Ernest B. Houghton 
| 











Rochester, N. Y., Manager for the Guardian 
upon his achievement in breaking a World’s record 
in 
INSURING 690 PAID LIVES 
in a single month—October 
and bringing 


This Distinction to the Company We Mutually Represent 


The Industry, Perseverance and Intelligent Preparation which 
alone can explain such an outstanding result should make Ernie 
Houghton’s effort an inspiring example to the life insurance 
fraternity. 


TWENTY-FIVE CHURCH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Rector 7501 


“*Golden Rule’ Life Insurance” 
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Against Reckless 

Field Competition 
EXPERIMENTS ARE DANGEROUS 
vcihdeah Mi. I: Aouad 40 Asiatteens Lie 


Convention Voices Warning Before 
Agency Officers 





Speaking before the Association of 
Life Agency Officers at its recent meet- 
ing in Chicago, President H. B. Arnold 
of the American Life Convention voiced 
a warning against highly competitive 
methods, abnormal development and ex- 
periments in plans and methods. He said 
in part: 

“Life insurance has and will progress, 
it will give better and greater service, 
but the factor of safety should be the 
yuding star, avoiding novelties and the 
use of methods and practices, which are 
dangerous, or which are of doubtful 
value. The agency department and the 
agents in the field are the arteries and 
yells through which the red blood flows 
to the heart of the business, bringing 
life and vigor to the company. All of 
you in this department furnish the points 
of contact with the public, and make 
the character of your company in the 
field; and it behooves you to appreciate 
the responsibility which you have and 
to be loyal to the trusteeship which is 
imposed upon you. 

“May I say a word of warning as to 
competitive methods, which are to be 
carefully serutinized. The strife for 
business, the desire for abnormal growth 
and development, and the pride in doing 


things, sometimes makes us forget the 
landmarks which in the life insurance 
business should guide us on the = safe 


road. In attending meetings of counsel 
for life insurance companies, as have 
done for years, | have always been im- 
pressed with the desire of counsel to 
do things for the good of our policy- 
holders in the big, broad way, rather 
than to be striving for advantage in 
dong things that may be dangerous. 
Competition and the desires for ae 
complishment are of course felt’ more, 
and are more controlling, in the agency 
department. However it is just as im- 
portant in this department as in the 
general conduct of the business that the 
tred and safe things shall be adhered 
to, and that dangerous experiments 
should be avoided and vicious practices 
md methods should be eliminated. No 
solid and permanent growth is ever at 
tained at the cost of destruction of or 
jury to others. While every agent must 
have freedom in the attainment of his 
ubitions and in the betterment of his 
condition, yet it is demoralizing to the 
idividual and wasteful in the business, 


'o unsettle agents by solicitation and 
tause them to make frequent change 
i) their company connections. Such 


practices are tabooed by substantially all 
ot the companies, having due regard 
lor the interests of the individual agent.” 


DETROIT GENERAL AGENTS 
_R.S. Edwards and E. W. Baker have 
vecomg general agents for the Aetna 
Life at Detroit. Mr. Edwards has been 
‘ssociated with the group department for 
the past six years. Mr. Baker was 
lormerly in the railroad business. He 
«tered the life insurance business in 
eDtroit as an agent and has been very 
successful, 

















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


KRetehiiahed 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


1899 














Raising Life’s Standard 
By Mrs. J. L. Wylie, Oklahoma City, 


Wife of State Manager Old Line Bankers 


For a number of years the subject of 
life insurance 


was not discussed in our 
home. The words “life insurance” 
seemed to hold a terror for the writer 


and the narrow, prejudiced view enter- 
tained would not permit a study or en 
lightenment on the subject. The thought, 
when presented, was always followed by 
the question, “Why should | wish to 
benefit in a financial way by the passing 
of a loved one?” and that seemed the 
only object of hfe insurance. It robbed 
me of all interest in the matter. 

A few years ago my husband engaged 


in the life insurance work, and it has 
been my privilege to assist him in the 
office. This work has brought me into 
daily contact with the subject and I 


have found it to be of ever-increasing 
interest and my prejudices unfounded. In 
this new light | see life insurance cov- 
ering a vast field of enterprise, for it 
opens the door of opportunity and offers 


assistance to the man or woman bound 
in the shackles of limitation. 

That day is past when we may look 
upon life insurance as “something that 
will benefit us, if one of our dear ones 
are taken away,” and we now see it as 
a great benefactor to the living; as 
something essential to every man and 
woman, vital in every community. lor 


it tends to raise the standard among 
men in every walk of life, teaching to 


the youth the lesson of thrift, to the 
middle aged efficiency, and the elderly 
independence. 

And as we look upon this work from 


this standpoint, can we not see that it 
is necessary that a representative of the 
underwriters must be honest, sincere and 
entertain a clear sense of fair play if he 
is to be successful in his work, if he is 
to gain the respect and confidence of the 
people that he comes into contact with 
daily? It is not essential that he has 
at heart the desire to help his less for 
tunate brothers, helping them in the one 
way most needful, in the struggle with 
finance? Can we not see that the man 
or woman devoting his or her life to this 
work, unselfishly, is doing the public a 
great service and a service to our coun 
try, for they have enlisted in a great 
army, waging war on the undesirable 
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JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CON- 
TRACT TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 


FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE 
HAVE AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 








conditions that arise from lack and pov 
erty? They are assisting in the building 
of a vreat nation, for they are proving 
that the wave earner need not live in 
subjection, but can build for themselves 
a home, provide for their families, and 
create an estate the foundation of which 
is based on life insurance. 

It is a comfort to know that my hus- 
band is engaged in such work; a part 
of the great wheel that is turning and 
overturning, adjusting, bringing into the 
foreround the happier things of life and 
helping to eliminate the want and woe. 
It brings us happiness to see the joy in 
the eves of a mother, or in the smile of 
a child, when a “little check” is handed 
to them, for in it they see the gift of a 
loving husband and father, but we see it 
gift of a man who is big enough 
to reengnize a solemn duty 

The following is a copy of a 
which was addressed to a young man 
who had asked for information from 
the writer of it, who was not a life-in- 
surance men. The communication was 
shown to a superintendent of the Pru- 
dential and was copied by him. 

Dear John: 

In a recent letter you mentioned that 
you are going to close out that “H - 
Trust Company” insurance savings ac- 
count. I strongly recommended against 
doing so. | am still of that opinion. 

If you have already taken that action, 


aS a 


letter 


then | think you should immediately 
confer with Mr. K as to the best 
form of policy to replace it with. Con 
sidering your age and your future you 
can not get far without insurance. The 


longer you put it off, the harder the bur- 


den will be to assume. If at this time 
you burden yourself with fifteen-year 
policies (fifteen-payment policies), tak 
ing on as much now as you can safely 
assume and adding small policies from 
time to time as your income permits, 
you will get the burden of your insur- 
ance behind you about the time your 


reach the maximum. 
When A Man Stands Still 
In other family comes into 
the period of clothing and 
(Continued on page 9) 


family expenses 


word 5, a 
expensive 


character and ability. 





he Columbian National Life lsene Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 
Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Program for Life 
Counsel Meeting 


TO BE HERE DECEMBER 1 AND 2 





Prominent Speakers Among Counsel to 
Discuss Important Subjects at 
Annual Gathering 
The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel will hold its annual meeting at 
the rooms of the Association of the Bar 
in New York, 42 West 44th 
December 1 and 2 the first 
convene at 2 P. M. The 

lows: 

Guy W. Cox, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel John Hancock, “Interstate 
Comity and Laws.” 

Kdward J. Boughton, general attorney 
Philadelphia Life, “Creditors and Sur- 
renders.” 


Street, on 
session to 
program fol- 


Reciprocal 


IX. M. Grossman, general counsel Cen- 
tral States Life, “Taxation of Reserves.” 
Andrew J. Davis, vice president and 
general solicitor Provident Mutual, “Lia- 
bility of a Life Insurance’ Company 


When the Insured Is Executed for a 
Crime.” 

Philip J. Ross, general counsel Man- 
hattan Life, “Writs of Attachment Di- 


rected Against Life Insurance Policies.” 

James KE. Nugent, of counsel National 
Fidelity Life, “Some Obligations and 
Rights Incident to the Assignment of a 
Contract of Insurance.” 


Luncheon will be served on the sec- 
ond day of the meeting at the Harvard 
Club. Instead of the usual annual din- 


ner with speeches, the majority of the 
members have voted to have an early 
dinner at the Waldorf, followed by a 
theatre party, to both of which the la 
dies ar invited. The dinner will be at 
6:30, and at 8:00 P. M. conveyances will 
be on hand to take the members to the 
Century Theatre, where seats have been 


secured for the operetta “The Princess 
Flavia,’ which is the musical version of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


TO STUDY EDUCATION WORK 


The Committee on Edueation of the 
\ssociation of Life \gency Officers 
prese nted = at the recent meeting at 


Chicago a plan for coordinating the edu 


cational efforts of schools and in other 
directions aiming to make this educa 
tional work more effective. The com 
mittee is carrying on contact work with 
the vocational departments of educa- 


tional institutions and the present plan 
is to bring those most experi 
enced in life insurance educational work 
as a central counsel. It 1s suggested that 
the executive committee of the Life In 
urance Bureau 
duet an investigation of all phases of life 
insurance education work and to report 
to the 


togethe 


Sales Research con 


association. 


NEW PROVIDENT MUTUAL FORM 


The Provident Mutual Life has 
brought out a new contract called the 
Life Annuity Contract with Special Pay 


combines a life 
The single 


ment at Death, which 
annuity and a death payment 


premium at all ages is $10,450. The 
death benefit is $10,000, plus a propor 
tionate income payment for the frac 
tional period between the last income 
due date and the date of death. The 
guaranteed income per $10,000 is $350 
yearly or $28.58 monthly. 
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MEASURES OF SERVICE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Admitted Assets 


HE TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS of the New York Life Insurance Company, as 
of December 31, 1924, according to the laws of the State of New York and the rulings 
of the Insurance Department, were $1,055,896,210.42. 


This large amount is the guarantee that is behind the Company’s contracts covering 
insurance to the amount of over four billion, six hundred and ninety-five million dollars. 


The service which the Company has promised to render to its policy-holders is backed by 
resources sufficient to make its promises good. 


Of this amount over eight hundred millions consist of the Savings Element in the 
Company’s policies. It has already been shown that over one hundred and sixty-seven 
millions of this fund was serving policy-holders in the form of loans. Other millions were 
serving many interests by supplying needed capital. 


The income of the Company from invested funds in 1924, was over fifty million 
dollars. 


The character of the Company’s investments is limited by law and they are of very 
high grade. The chief securities are— 


Mortgage loans on real estate; 

Loans to policy-holders on the security of their policies; 

United States, State and Municipal bonds; 

Mortgage bonds of railroads and public utility companies adequately secured. 


By loans to these business interests the Company is serving the public. It thus does 
a double service—one to its policy-holders, the other to the public at large. No other 
agencies except life insurance companies and savings banks gather the small savings of 
many people and put them at work earning money for those who save and supplying 
needed capital for carrying on the business of the country. A country without capital is 
a desert or a wilderness. 


A few years ago fear was expressed that life companies were becoming too large, but 


a wiser view now prevails, because it is seen that the larger the company the greater 
service it is able to render. 





Can the New York Life, with its great resources, 
be of service to you under one of its contracts? 





NOT A COMMODITY—BUT A SERVICE 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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How Southland Life 
Cut Out Advances 


AGENYS NOW PAY IN ADVANCE 





Clarence E. Linz, Vice-President, Tells 
How He Applied Business Principles 
. To Agency Building 





After carrying agents debit balances 
for years, with advances to field repre- 
sentatives amounting annually to a con- 
siderable sum, Vice-President and 
Treasurer Clarence FE. Linz, of the 
Southland Life of Dallas, decided that 
there was no reason why the life in- 
surance business should not operate 
under the same business principles as 
other great business of the country and 
he proceeded to put the field on a cash 
basis. How this was done he told in 
part as follows: 

“The first reaction on the part of our 
agents was that the plan would be 
ruinous, that they would be. greatly 
handicapped and that their production 
would be curtailed. We convinced them 
that if an applicant could not and would 
not pay at least part cash for the protec- 
tion we were giving him that that ap- 
plicant was not properly sold and that 
the insurance would very quickly lapse; 
that if a man could not and would not 
pay his first premium, surely he could 
not and would not pay his second pre- 
mium. We also at this point injected 
into the minds of our agents just what 
we meant by applying business prin- 
ciples to agency work; which, after all, 
resolves itself down to the fundamental 
idea of business or trade principles, and 
that is that if a merchant, banker, law- 
yer, farmer, laborer, or an insurance 
company is not paid for the services 
rendered, the individual or the institu- 
tion cannot survive; and after all was 
said and done the policies issued by any 
company represented what might be 
called its merchandise, and if we did 
not receive money for our merchandise 
we could not continue in business. 
Further, that the large proportion of 
merchandise losses through bad credits 
was quite too large for sound business 
principles. While we realized that our 
production would be curtailed, the final 
results obtained would no doubt prove 
of great benefit to the Company, to 
the agents, and finally, of course, to 
the insured. 


“The objections we met on the part 
of our agents were, much to our sur- 
prise, very easily overcome and in a 
very short period of time we induced 
all of our large producers to try out 
the plan and eventually worked the idea 
through our entire organization. Dur- 
ing the past two years it has been our 
custom to receive with each application 
the check of the agent attached. That 
this system works no hardships on any 
is shown by the fact that it was lived 
up to by our large, as well as our small, 





mark. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 


Three New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 


A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 


During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 
passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEORGE KUHNS, President 








producers. Our largest producer last 
year sent through and paid for $1,200,- 
000; our second agent produced $730,- 
000; our third agent produced $545,000; 
our fourth agent produced $450,000; and 
our fifth agent produced $425,000. All 
agents have assured us personally that 
they would not under any circumstances 
go back to the old system; that they 
were a happier bunch of men; were 
being paid for the work they did, and, 
furthermore, they were not in debt to 
the Company and not hampered by the 
worry of wondering how and when they 
could repay the money borrowed from 
the Company. 

“It should be considered, of course, 
that our Company until the present year 
has operated only in the State of Texas. 
However, during the present year we 
have entered the states of Tennessee 
and Mississippi in which we are doing 
a surprisingly splendid business through 
agents secured in these states without 
the customary system of advances. We 
cannot hope to say at this time what 
our plan of operation might be as we 
extend into other states, but we are 
convinced that the “cash and carry plan” 
employed during the past few years, 
while it has to some extent curtailed our 
production, has on the other hand very 
materially cut our lapse ratio, as well as 
agency losses. Believing that the sys- 
tem can and probably will be consistent- 
ly and successfully continued on the 
part of our Company, we are going to 
make every effort to pursue the policy 
outlined in this article no matter how 
many States we may enter. 


“In setting off the ill effects against 
the good effects we find that the only 
worry and trouble that was ever brought 
to the Company, or any of its officers, 
in the inaugurating and carrying out of 
this policy, was in the beginning when 
we undertook the task of convincing 
the agent that the paying of the nets 
in cash with each application was the 
best policy to pursue; but that was a 
task that was quickly over and resulted 
in some benefit by virtue of the better 
understanding that was created between 
the agent and the Agency Director. The 
good that has accrued from this is seen 


in many ways. Before adopting this 
system the agent used to take the entire 
premium in a note, hoping to borrow 
on it from the Company. The amount 
collected by the agent on such a note 
was surprisingly small, and the policy 
on which the first premium was never 
paid was naturally never renewed. 


“Under our new plan, the agent gets 
his nets in cash and at the end of the 
year owes the Company nothing; and 
it frequently happens that a man on be- 
ing urged to pay sufficient amount to 
enable the agent to pay the Company 
the net in cash, will pay the whole pre- 
mium as well, thereby rendering the 
collection of the agent many times as 
good as under the old system. Another 
feature that we now find to be especially 
excellent is that the morale of the agent 
is so much better and the contact be- 
tween the agent and the Agency Direc- 
tor is so much more pleasant. 

“You can all probably realize the dif- 
ficulty in attempting to collect from an 
agent the advances he owes the Com- 
pany and at the same time instill into 
him a determination to get back into 
the field and work as he never worked 
before. With us, the conferences be- 
tween the Agency Director and the 
agent are now held without any of the 
unpleasentness that used to permeate 
such meetings. In the old days we called 
in an agent more to try to collect from 
him than to try to “pep” him up, but 
today the whole purpose of an inter- 
view with an agent, or of a meeting of 
our agents, is to instill more enthusiasm 
for work, and we find every agent we 
have in a better frame of mind to re- 
ceive any message of inspiration we may 
have for them. It is very much easier 
to instill into an agent a sense of loyalty 
when you are not constantly dunning 
him, far easier than when one-half of 
your contact with him is spent in an 
unpleasant effort to collect what he 
owes your Company. 

“The agent is not at all different from 
any other business man and appreciates 
the application of business principles to 
his work by his Company. His produc- 
tive ability is far greater when he is 
not harassed by debt and his mind can 


function very much more freely than 
when it is constantly disturbed by plans 
to pay up or avoid his creditors. 

A significant fact in connection with 
this transition from a credit to a cash 
basis is that we did not lose a single 
agent by virtue of the change. With 
our existing organization producing 
good business with happiness and profit 
to the individual agents and Company 
I then attacked the problem of increas- 
ing production. I concluded there were 
two ways to accomplish this: first, in- 
crease the production of the existing 
force, and, second, increase the force. 
Again following ordinary business prin- 
ciples, we decided that both these 
methods could be employed at one time 
through the instrumentality of specially 
trained men who could visit and assist 
our agents and also procure new agents. 
Immediately I was confronted with the 
difficulty of obtaining men for this work. 
A green hand could not do it. The 
Southland has never built its own or- 
ganization by taking men away from and 
thereby destroying another. Men of a 
certain type were necessary and they had 
to be trained. I have been told that 
had I been at the time an agency execu- 
tive of long experience I would not have 
adopted the method I did in obtaining 
men. 

“I went to the best colleges of our 
State and in one way or another inter- 
ested young graduates in the possibili- 
ties of agency work. Dozens were in- 
terviewed. Finally ten men were em- 
ployed, placed on the pay roll and 
started to our agency school with the 
understanding that a weeding out would 
take place on completion of the train- 
ing period, and, further, of those given 
the opportunity to try actual field work 
for four months only about a half dozen 
would be retained permanently. The 
training work was vigorous and intense, 
but the men were sincere and earnest. 
Again skipping the details, we now have 
a corps of supervisors who are indus- 
trious, intelligent and trained in our 
methods. They too believe in the “cash 
and carry plan” of no advances and 
cash for the net with the application and 
they are selling this idea to new men. 
The results from this plan are very 
satisfactory.” 





HEARING ON “MEN” TABLE 





Chairman Corcoran of Commissioners 
Committee Will Meet Again in 
Chicago on December 7 


At the request of several parties in 
the West who were unable to attend the 
hearing in New York on November 19 
on the American Men Table held by the 
special committee of the Insurance Com- 
missioners Convention, Chairman Wil- 
liam M. Corcoran, actuary of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department = an- 
nounces that a public hearing will be 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago on 
Monday, December 7, at 10:30 A. M. 
All interested parties are invited to at- 
tend. 











PUTTING A KICK 


to victory. 
life insuran¢e salesman. 


THE SALES CAMPAIGN 


Mechanical skill does not win football games—nor sales campaigns. 


It is the punch behind every play that carries the championship team 
It is sustained enthusiasm that brings success to the capable 


Lincoln National Life salesmen have sustained enthusiasm because they are confident 
that every coworker in the Home Office is on the job with them. This is evidenced in the 
dispatch with which their business is handled and the helpful 
attention given to all their sales problems. 











Lincoln Life Building 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


More Than $375,000,000 in Force 





Fort Wayne, Indiana 














Pennsylvania 


1865 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 


1925 
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Proposed Plan for 
Protecting Business 
EXAMPLE BY C. M. HUNSICKER 


Sets Forth Definite 


For Perpetuating Business of Firm 


Example of Plan 


By Insurance 


method of ap 


An example of the 


proach used by writers of big business 














A Record 





The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
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that part outside of your business, } 
inventory is necessary; no lawyers ne 
be called in; the whole proposition 
automatically settled; the business go, 
on without disturbance; no part of ¢! 
capital is taken out for your estate; tj 
credit of the business in event of yo, 
death is just as good in financial cir¢} 
as it was before. 


NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 
The New York Life has appointe 
three new assistant secretaries, — thos 








AS Spire eacaree Aetiele See ee LE Rested a | é advanced to executive rank being th 
—_ ee : sala sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a following: Lemuel C. Sandford, Elbe 
etter whicl j i yenere OF i a me Se! ‘ aN, +4 2 - er < 7 NA: : 
letter which is in general ouéthn spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. D. Murphy and Edmund T. Mimy 
proposal made by C. M. Hunsicker, of All have served many years with thef 
Philadelphia, representing the Fidelity JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agenci company, n 
Mutual = Life. Phe letter 1 ell M h M | Lif | C IMPOSTE is ge a P 
éuplanatory : assachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company R AGENT OPERATING ‘ 
| Insurance Commissioner W. Stank I 
My dear Mr. Blank: SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Smith has issued a warning against th I 
You have two sons, ages 13 and 15 Organized 1851 operations of an unauthorized perso ( 
It will be over ten years before they said to be representing himself as “Wil 
will be ready to become active in yout —_—__|} ——— — liam Scherer” who it is said, has be ' 
: ; collecting premiums for a teachers a s 
business If you should die tonight, occive inventory price for his stock money to be held in trust by the insur- — cident policy supposed to be issued } I 
somebody must run this business and from his brother, the method of pay ance company, the income from same to — the National Life of Chicago. The com 
continue to make it successful so that ment for same to be stated in the agree be paid to them monthly during their pany reports that it has no such ager i 
when your boys are ready to come in, ment: his stock then to become the — lifetime, the survivors having the power and that it has received several com t 
it will be prosperous and there will be property of his brother to will the principal sum. plaints from persons who have pur { 
ome one willing to train them and to If they should both die or refuse to By the foregoing arrangement, you — chased these policies. j 
take an interest in them continue in the business, their stock will have absolutely protected your wife and rt = 
\n agreement should then be entered then become the property of your two daughters by giving them a perma UNIVERSAL LIFE STARTS 
into between your business associate brother and your other business as nent and steady income, so that they fhe Universal Life Insurance Con ‘ 
and yourself, this agreement having in ociates for inventory price, the method will never have to worry over the future pany of St. Louis, Mo., has. starte ( 
it a contract of sale and all necessary of payment for this stock to be arranged — success or failure of the business. writing business in Missouri. Officials | 
provisions as to the disposition of the or in the ayreement. You have taken care of your two sons ol the company anticipate that the writ 


death of any one 
hould create a trust 


tock in event of the 
This agreement 


Life insurance to be carried on the 


lives of your business associates (wher 


and given them something definite to 


look forward to, to follow in the foot 


ten volume for the balance of this year 
wili exceed $1,000,000 and they expect 








operative in event of your death, the ever their health permits of insurance) steps of their Dad and to further de- to exceed $10,000,000 in 1926. 
trustees to consist possibly of your payable to their wives or their estate velop the business. This company which was organized by 
brother, your wife and the Bank Trust for the agreed upon purchase price of You have given fair treatment to your Edward G. Rolwing and = Harry W 
Company thei tock, the future ownership of brother and other business associates Shafer who were formerly connected 
his agreement should provide that their stock to be agreed upon. and bound them closer to you by having with the Standard Life of Decatur, Ill, 
ns event of your death all of your stock Life insurance to be carried upon your made a definite arrangement for the prior to the merger of that company 
would become the property of your two life, so that in event of the death of | future of the business. with the Internationa] Life. Rolwing 1s 
ons, to be held in trust and voted by yourself, Mrs. Smith and your” two Upon your death, the corporation is president of the Universal Life, and 
the trustees until each son arrives at the daughters will receive cash from the in not burdened with an indebtedness to Shafer, secretary. | Walter R.  Kimzey 
ave of. we will. say. 25. when their stoc! urance compan which cash and pay to your estate. Settlement has been — president of the First National Bank oi 
is to be turned over to them other moneys apportioned under your — provided before death for that part of | Mount Carmel, HL, wso also was for 
lf either of your two sons decides not will, will be a fair value for their in your estate which consist of your busi merly with the Standard Life, 1 
to engage in the business, then he shall) terest in’ the business, this insurance ness; a separate will can provide for — treasurer. 
MAC non Cae C 
) ? . ° , . a /) ; 
le Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
requests the pleasure of your attention on the air every Sunday Evening at a 
quarter past nine o'clock, Central Standard Time : 
fo meet 
y . e 
LVEF. 4 lg MUTT U 
Cc 
and his twelve piece orchestra of 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Artists 
At a later date there will be brief health talks by the Union Central Medical | 
Director, Dr. William Muhlbere, for our mutual welfare, that the mortality 
rate may be lower and dividends higher in both your company and ours. Decem- | 
| ) ; ytd 
ber 13, Mr. Dan Beddoe, famous Welsh tenor; December 20, Union Central 
Home Office Choir. 
1 . 1 r OL 
Station WSATI Wave Length 325.9 
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All Sections Gain 
in Production 
FLORIDA LEADS ALL STATES 


A 17% Gain for October Over Last 
Year and a 14% Gain for Ten 
Months of Year 








The amount of ordinary life insurance 
purchased in the United States in Octo- 
ber is 17% ahead of the corresponding 
month of last year, according to a re- 
port just published by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau of Hartford. 
During this month, $668,794,000 of new 
business, which is an increase of $97,000,- 
000 over the sales of October, 1924, was 
delivered and paid for by companies hav- 
ing in force 88% of the total life in- 
surance in all the United States legal 
reserve companies. 

Every section of the country shows 
improved conditions. The increases in 
the various sections range from 8% in 
the West South Central section to 26% 
in the South Atlantic section. 

So widespread is the evidence of good 
business conditions that practically 
every state in the country shows a gain 
over the record of a year ago, although 
there is a wide variation in the records. 
Eleven states, which are listed below, 
show increases of 30% or more in sales 
for October: 


PUMIOR. ose 0 n:0 c0sen's 122% gain over October, 1924 
New Hampshire..... 65% “ “ “ “ 
District of Columbia 51% “‘ LS “ “ 
Rhode Island........ 3% “ “ “ “ 
TRIE. cwicxwise cucwas 1% “* “ “ 
North Carolina...... 41% “ 6 ‘ “ 
WISCONSIN 2.560050 41% ** “ “ ‘a 
Mississippi .......... 40% “ ‘ “ “ 
MIR, ocdaresaesesuee 3% “ “ “ “ 
Minnesota .......... 35%“ “ “ “ 
BCUROES oi sisccences 32% * “ “ “ 


The amount of insurance purchased 
during the first ten months of this year 
amounted to $6,625,727,000, an increase 
of $821,000,000, or 14%, over the same 
months of 1924. 

All sections of the country share in 
the general gain. The West North Cen- 
tral section leads with a gain of 17%. 
This section comprises the states of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dak- 
ota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. 





LIFE’S STANDARDS 
(Continued from page 5) 


educational expenses about the time a 
man reaches forty-five. That is about 
the time a man reaches a point where for 
ten years he virtually stands still so far 
as his income is concerned. During those 
ten years his conduct determines wheth- 
er at the end of that period he goes on 
up or declines. There are exceptions to 
this rule, of course, but it represents 
about the average of the average man’s 
development. The reason is apparent: 
a boy comes out of school and he starts 
at a relatively low income point. His 
income increases as his efficiency in- 
creases for about ten or fifteen years. 
He then reaches about the maximum ca- 
pacity that a general man can expect in 
business. If opportunity affords him a 
chance to get into executive relation, or 
if he forces the situation to that point or 
result, he goes on up, providing he has 
used those ten years profitably from the 
standpoint of. a¢cumulation of informa- 
tion and education. 

It is about that time when the average 
man gets a chance to go into business. 
If he has not grown during that period, 
he is side-tracked into some subordinate 
relation and assumes the lock-step. 


No Better Form of Savings 


Now I have no fear for your ultimate 
future, but I do have great concern for 
your immediate future. You are not 
thrifty in your normal habits. You are 
disposed to spend first and consider after- 
wards. You are disposed to have what 
you want now, rather than provide for 
what you may need some other time. I 
am not censuring you because of that 


tendency. It seems normal to the aver- 
age American boy. Swedes, Greeks, 
Italians, Jews, jay-birds and squirrels 
know enough to lay up for the future, 
but American boys live in the present 
with a wholesome confidence one of two 
adages may be depended on: either “The 
Lord will provide” or “The devil takes 
care of his own.” 





ALUMNI UNDERWRITERS 





Banquet at McAlpin Attended by Seven 
General Agents; Talks by G. M. Love- 
lace and Dr. Richard H. Hoffmann 


With seven prominent general agents 
as their guests, as well as some of the 
officers of the newly formed Brooklyn 
Life, members of the University Life 
Underwriters Association of New York, 
a lusty young organization of serious 
men and women who have attended life 
insurance training schools of colleges 
and universities, held a banquet at the 
McAlpin on Tuesday night. The speak- 
ers were Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace of New 
York University, who sounded the note 
ot high idealism for insurance agents; 
and Dr. Richard H. Hoffmann, famous 
New York psychiatrist. Both talks were 
illuminating and worth while. 

The general 


agents present were 
Charles B. Knight, J. D. Bookstaver, 
G. A. Eubank, L. E. Baldwin, R. M. 
Simons, R. L. Jones, George Loesch. 


Jack Warshauer said the members of 
the association will probably adopt a 
pin and a shield for letterheads. 





HOST TO WIVES AND MOTHERS 





Graham C. Wells Awards “Turkey Trot” 
Prizes at Thanksgiving Dinner; 
73 Present 


Wives and mothers were guests at the 
Thanksgiving dinner-meeting of the 
Graham C. Wells Agency, Provident 
Mutual in New York, Tuesday night 
at the Advertising Club of New York. 
Over seventy were present and after a 
well-served turkey dinner, they settled 
down to hear the results of the “turkey 
trot” production campaign. 

In his most gracious mood as toast- 
master, General Agent Wells awarded 
the first prize to the team comprised of 
A. J. Miller and B. B. Hamilton, point- 
ing out as he did so that each winning 
team had a new agent on it.. Two more 
turkeys went to FE. L. Moraller and Man- 
ager W. T. Ferris; next came Dudley 
McClurg and Earl H. Bennett and finally 
Philip D. Fagons and Raymond G. Spils- 
bury. The drawing contest for money 
prizes was next and its high spot was 
when Mrs. Graham C. Wells, selected 
to draw the numbers, drew out Mr. 
Wells’ name as her first choice. 

Mr. Wells gave a warm welcome to 
the ladies present, calling them the 
“power behind the throne.” Wives and 
mothers in his opinion are a powerful 
factor in the success of an agent. To 
emphasize this point, he told the story 
of Clay Hamlin, star Mutual Benefit 
agent at Buffalo, and how his wife 
guided him to success after two suc- 
cessive failures in the business. 

A clever takeoff by a professional en- 
tertainer of Chick Sales, famous “Gay 
Paree” star conducting his class room 
scene, concluded the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 





KILLED ON WAY TO MEETING 

A gathering of Colorado and Wyom- 
ing representatives of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society was held in Denver 
last week. Vice President Frank H. 
Davis was to attend but was prevented 
by the death of a relative. While en- 
route to the meeting Mrs. Bailey, wife 
of the Equitable manager at Casper, 
Wyoming was killed in an auto accident 
and Mr. Bailey was seriously injured. 





CHRYSLER GROUP CLAIMS 

The Aetna Life has paid four claims in 
connection with the Chrysler Group 
since it was written September 1. The 
group was enlarged recently by the 
purchase of the American Motor Body 
Co. by the Chrysler Co. 





Try This One 


Whether he lives or dies a father wishes to provide $175 a month 
for his son’s 4 years of college and 4 years in medical school. 
The boy is aged 8 and will enter High School in 6 years. How 
much insurance is necessary to provide the income, and what 
form? 


The best solution of this problem will be awarded Stevenson’s 
“Constructive Salesmanship,” the next best, The Eastern Under- 
writer for one year. Answers must be in this office not later than 
Wednesday, Dec. 2. No members of this organization will be 
eligible. Address all answers to 


—Organized Service— 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 
225 West 34th St., New York Telephone Chickering 2384-7 


NOTE: Winners of last week’s problem will be announced 
on Big Bill’s page of next week’s issue of this paper. 

















NEW POLICY 
Disavility Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Leans at ond of 2nd year 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 


Rea eS SS 


















Gas 


Is ‘There a Duty for Insurance Men ?: 


Carbon Monoxtde 














































You and we, as fellow underwriters, know ; 

that CARBON MONOXIDE GAS is a fre- {if 
quent cause of fatalities. We are reminded nid 
of it especially at this time of the year. KA 
This gas is a product of combustion from Yo 
either stationary or automotive gasoline en- Pl 
gines. It is invisible, odorless, tasteless, and Ri 
non-irritant. To inhale a seemingly negligi- Oil 
ble quantity means almost immediate loss of Nh 


life. yA 


Knowing this, it is clearly our duty to warn ib 























' NY) 
the owners of cars not to run their engines By 
when garage doors or windows are closed. 8 

: ; cas es eo AVE) 
Join us 1n this work of safeguarding life. Tell he 
every insured that the only sure protection Oe 
against CARBON MONOXIDE GAS. is as 
fresh air and ample ventilation. iat 

% 
This is a duty, and it is yours as well as ours. aa) 
: : Wet 
This appeal is for the furtherance of the abl 
CARBON MONOXIDE WARNING, ver- [834 









bally or otherwise, to the General Public. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of BOSTON MASSACMUSETTS 
















apt ROPE LL TON 
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LIVE HINTS FOR: BUSINESS GETTERS | 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate | 

Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency | 

| 

Field It is surprising t his smothered body is recovered from 

<¥§ 1 find the number o Wthe heap. A motorist cranks his car in 

In Sma agents who do. no Aa garage Forgetfulness that the car is 

Estates realize the fiel yin gear costs him his life, for when the 

offered by small estates for Life In motor starts the car plunges forward and 
surance to cover Inheritance Taxes, says he is crushed against the wall. 

the New England Mutual ‘Life. These An innocent bystander watches the re- 


are the states that suffer most, not in 
proportion, but because when you take 
away even a little from a small total, 


you make a draft that 
Administration and 


is indeed heavy. 


clean-up expenses 


and taxes fall with almost crushing 
weight where there is little to begin 
with. The smaller the estate the less 
can the family afford to lose any part 
ol it. 

Many methods have been worked out 


depreciation. But no 
economy, eff 
with Life Insurance 


to prevent such 
method can compare in 
cvency anr centainty 
Phe minute the insurance is put in force, 
that minute the transfer of the full 
estate is assured. 

this estate 
les than one 


The annual cost of 
tion is usually 
per cent of the total 
additional argument in favor of 
surance for the 


protec 


estate. A strong 
Life In 
man of moderate means! 


7 + * 


What more incon- 
gruous than the death, 
: recently reported to 

Their Story the Sredential. of a 
New York baker contentedly at work 
at his kneading vat, who was struck on 
the head and instantly killed by a copper 


Death Claims 
Each With 


boiler that became dislodged from a 
sheli? Yet this is but one of eleven 
such odd accidents among forty-one 
selected from the claims made to the 


insurance organization. 


A youth goes hunting with two com- 
panions. ‘The largest of the trio carries 
one boy across a creek and prepares to 
return for the other. He stands his 
gun against a bush, it falls, is acci- 
dentally discharged and the ricocheting 
shot strikes a stone and fatally wounds 
the lad on the other bank. 

A young man prepares his bath, light- 
ing a hot water heating device. While 
he is waiting for the water to reach 
a proper temperature, the fumes stupify 
him and eventually the boiler bursts 
killing him. 

fhe United States District Attorney 
of Honolulu goes to Waimea Beach with 
his tamily. Noted as a strong swimmer 
he ventures into the breakers. The tide 
is too swiit for him and, while he is 
not tired, he is unable to breast his way 


to the beach. Hus family stands impo- 
tent while he, one of the finest minds 
of his community, is swept to sea and 
death. 

A paper mill employee injures a thumb 
at his work. The wound apparently 
heals and he returns to duty. Soon an 
infection manifests itself and death 
speedily follows. Fate again has moved 


restoration of 
snufiing out 


mysteriously, promising 
health -and as_ suddenly 
life. 

A coal passer stands by a chute load- 
ing coal. A moment’s lapse and he is 
drawn into the swirl and in a short time 


half of one 


which has been 
a derrick. An 
derrick crashes to the 


a huge boiler, 
swung clear of its bed by 
eye-bolt slips, the 


moval ot 


earth and rolls wild. The bystander’s 
leg is pinioned, the femoral artery is 
severed and he bleeds to death. 


fhe ‘driving shaft of an automobile, 
hollow and closed at both ends, is being 
repaired at a forge. The excessive heat 
causes the shaft to explode and a work- 
man is sacrificed so that his fellows will 
exercise greater caution in future. 

These records are procured by the 
Prudential by virtue of the provision 
ior’ double indemnity payments in the 
event of accidental death, which makes 
mandatory the submission of proof that 
such has been the cause of the death of 
the insured person. 


x * x 


Many a sale has been 
made through the ability 
of the salesman to “get 
down to brass tacks” in 
a hurry, and in a few well chosen words, 
explain his proposition clearly and force- 
fully to his prospect is the pertinent 
comment of the Equitable Life of Lowa. 


Cutting Down 
On Your 
Approach 


Also, many sales have been lost due to 
the habit of some agents of rambling 
away from the majn issue, missing en- 


tirely the few essential arguments bear- 
ing on the definite needs of the prospect. 
A suggestion has been made_ that 
should appeal particularly to the “wordy” 
agent who realizes that his main short- 
coming is his habit of using too many 
words and taking too long to express 
what he has to say to his prospects. 
This suggestion is that the agent should 
study his approach and argument with 
the view of putting it into a more con- 
cise form. Whittle it down and see if 
it will go in three or four minutes. You 
will not often be confronted with the 
necessity of restricting your sales talk 
to that short a time, but when occasion 
does arise, it is essential that you be able 
to put your arguments in the shortest 
form possible. Take an inventory of your 
selling talk and see if it cannot be im- 
proved by the shrinking process. 


* * * 


John F. McCurley, general agent at 
Newark, N. J., for the United Life and 
Accident of Concord, N. H., with terri- 
tory including New Jersey, Delaware and 
District of Columbia, was called to 
Richmond last week by news of the 
death of his step father, John Thomp- 
son, who succumbed to erysipelas which 
developed, it is believed, from a cut on 
his face received while shaving. 


Medical Examiner: “What disease did 
your father die of ?” 

Applicant for Life Insurance: 
remember, Doctor, but it was 


serious.” —Exchange. 


“T don’t 
nothing 





NEW 


GEQ. = A SMITH, Viee- President > 





Which, with especially favorable Indust lal Contracts, 
give — Pps scence money-making @rortunities,. 


- HEPPENHEIMER, P 


The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment ’ SOLD 


THROUGH 
ORDINARY J High Value “TS OWN 
POLICIES Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost , STAFF ONLY 


resident 
CHAS. F. NETTLEGHIR: ‘2nd Viee-President 
8. R. DROWN; Asst. Soe'y and Asst. Treasurer 








cA Profitable Partnership 


exists between this Company and its agents. The Head 
Office furnishes a lead service which permits agents to 
interview prospects Known to be interested. A steady, 
healthy growth.in the company’s business is reflected in 
the increased earnings of its agents. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost company operating in forty 
states, Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Three 
Hundred Million insurance in force—-and growing. rapidly. 


cA few agency openings for the right men 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President PHILADELPHIA 

















INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable — semi-annually or quarterly, 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.56 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 






Assets ...ccccccreee podeneesecdsnneuenenedectstadee pnadendeian Cd dcecerccceeseescescecs «+o$ 41,521,283.1, 
DRIED: -siccescasacesevsesaiesésconsesensouersncsences awwanwess socccccccccccccccccccccs 36,164,159,74 
Capital and Surplus.......cccccocecccccccccccccccsccccce pwaneessouns 57,123.43 
ONE EE RR, 6 nes cocknuscksssacades s6ndeeseasene enters om oneecenses - 273,540,675.00 
ee eR eee er 3,036,319.80 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization. ciwawewldls . . .$35,784,215.15 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 





—— 





_ - 








Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now existing. 


The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 


record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
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cessf'1 business. it has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 


of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 
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tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


ay Vex 


Those considering life insurance as 
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a protession are invited to apply to 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street 
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Am. Men Table | 


(Continued from page 1) 


conduct of the business would not like 
tc see them go. 


Buttolph for Compulsory Standard 


Henry W. Buttolph, American Central, 
the next speaker for the opposition, felt 
that it was a great mistake to introduce 
a permissive standard. If it was to be 
adopted at all it should be compulsory. 
As a permissive standard, a number of 
companies might use it and others would 
not; he thought it might introduce un- 
fortunate complications. Mr. Buttolph 
did not think that the American Experi- 
ence Table gave unjust treatment to 
young policyholders in participating 
companies. These companies grant a 
lower first year’s premium than other 
companies as well as giving a low in- 
terest rate of 34% when other com- 
panies are Carning as much as 5%. He 
felt that it would be a mistake for the 
ecmpanies to adopt any measure which 
would increase unhealthy competition 
since he believes that the business is 
fast approaching this state. In Mr. But 
tolph’s opinion the rates at which the 
young man can buy life insurance to- 
day in participating or non-participating 
companies may be slightly high ,con- 
sidering the present favorable mortality 
experience but they are not prohibitive. 
He argued whv shouldn’t the young man 
contribute to the cost of the older man’s 
insurance to whom the rates are pro- 
hibitive. Since life insurance is a sort 
of a wagering game in which there is 
both winning and losing, Mr. Buttolph 
felt that too much weight had been 
brought to bear on this question of 
alleged injustice to one class of risks 
against another. FE. E. Cammack, Aetna 
Life, said that he was in favor of the 
table, and did not think it would be 
unsafe for any companies, including 
those operating in restricted territories. 
The safety of the companies, he added, 
depends on the rates of premium they 
are charging and the adoption of the 
table would not change the rates. He 
felt that a proper adjustment could be 
brought about by means of this table as 
to the excess premiums paid at the 
younger ages and the reverse at the older 
ages. E. B. Morris, Travelers, supported 
Mr. Cammack’s views on this point, also 
being in favor of its adoption, 


Laird Sees its Advantages 


Taking the stand for the table, J. M. 
Laird, Connecticut General, saw no ob- 
jection to it provided the mutual com- 
panies could follow their present practice 
of distributing dividends according to 
their own experience. In respect to Sec- 
tion 97 of the New York State law, Mr. 
Laird said that its principles had re- 
mained unchanged for many years but at 
the same time it has been amended more 
than any other law. He therefore could 
not conceive that New York State would 
hamper a step requiring a change in 
the language but not in the spirit of the 
law. A. C. Washburn, Berkshire Life 
said that he was against it and could 
prove his assertion. “Is it accurate?” 
he asked. Is it a safe table for valuation 
and premium calculation? If the table 
was properly augmented it might be safe 
for valuation purposes. The American 
“xperience Table, on the other hand, 
has proven itself safe; has been tried 
and found not wanting. ‘Franklin B. 
Mead, Lincoln National Life, a vigorous 
speaker for the opposition, saw a wider 
spread of unhealthy competition in the 
adoption of the table. The companies 
are afraid of themselves. It was unwise, 
therefore, for the committee to enhance 
the competitive conditions of the times 
by urging this change. Commenting on 
the higher rates existing among the 
younger ages, he justified them on the 
grounds of the excessive lapse of ratio 
to be found at. these ages. Mr. Mead 
then spoke of the factor of reduced in- 


terest returns’ which should be con- 
sidered, 


Companies are now obliged to 


secure a lower interest rate than several 
years ago when farm values were more 
stable. He told how a great many small 
companies in the middle west own 
farms on account of the condition of the 
times. An expert on this subject has 
said that it will be ten years before 
farm values will be re-stabilized; then 
these companies will be able to sell the 
farms back to their original owners, but 
up until then they are losing interest 
on theit investments. 


Henry Moir in Favor of “Men” Table 


Henry Moir said that the American 
kxperience Table was a one-man pro- 
duct, based on statistics in use 75 years 
ago, long since obsolete. He has not 
made personal use of it for a long time; 
it does not give the truth in his opinion. 
The American Men Mortality table, on 
the other hand, is useful for valuation 
purposes and provides a better measur- 
ing rod for life insurance men in this 
country. When it came out in 1918 at 
the height of the flu epidemic he was 
opposed to it. But now after six years’ 
of existence he believes that it is a safe 
table from a mortality standpoint for 
the average company to use. The ques- 
tion was raised as to whether larger re- 
serves add to the safety of a company. 
Mr. Moir felt that it did as long as it 
was equal to the standard to be charged 
with the provision that sufficient reserve 
be set up. Mr. Moir was decided in his 
opinion that competition is not un- 
healthy. He said some companies seem 
to be afraid of it but he is not. He 
then referred to the comment by Mr. 
Buttolph on interest rates, saying that 
he was surprised that no one had sug- 
gested that they be increased. He feels 
that a rate of more than 34% would be 
good, in fact, a rate of 444% should be 
better to use now from the standpoint 
of solvency. Replying to Mr. Meads’ 
statement that interest rates were going 
down, Mr. Moir said that he would make 
a fortune in Wall Street if this were so. 
He does not feel that the table would 
bring around higher expense allowances. 

Again referring to a suggestion by Mr. 
PRuttolph that the American Men Mor- 
tality table be made compulsory legal 
valuation standard, Mr. Moir thought 
this step unwise as the permissive stand- 
ard allows natural growth to take care 
of many future developments. The per- 
n.issive standard will leave the extended 
insurance proposition open. He felt that 
the reduction of premiums at the young 
ages would give more business to the 
companies. Mr. Moir urged that this 
question be looked at broad-mindedly, 
as one which will influence the business 
of life insurance. Forget personal feel- 
ings, he said, as this change is for the 
good of the business and anything for 
the good of the business will be bene- 
ficial to all. 

Quite some discussion followed Mr. 
Moir’s taitk. J. Burnett Gibb, actuary of 
the Penn Mutual, as well as FE. W. 
Hezlett, Connecticut General, joined 
those favoring the table while Alexander 
T. Maclean, Massachusetts Mutual, made 
a strong speech against it. 





ISSUES NEW MEDICAL FORM 
Lancashire & Gone Offers Compre- 
hensive Policy For Annual Pre- 
mium of {20 


The Lancashire & General of London, 
a small non-tariff company is issuing a 
special comprehensive policy for the 
medical profession for one premium of 
£20. It gives the following protections: 

Complete Medical Indemnity (includ- 
ing Assistants, Dispensers, Locum Ten- 
ens, for an unlimited amount for 
damages and costs). 





- FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 


Des Moines, lowa 

















proposition. 
Address, 





PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it wil be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 

















Fire, Burglary, Larceny, Water 
damage, Glass Breakage, Claims by 
public, ete. in respect of contents of 
House and Surgery—Up to £1,000. 
(Larger sums for small extra cost). 

Motor Car, including Fire (£500), Ac- 
cidental Damage, Accident to Owner 
(£1000), Medical Expenses (£10:10:0, 
Third Party Claims (unlimited); ete., 
(up to 20 H. P. Car)—£500 Fire or Ac- 
cident. Unlimited Third Party) (Mech- 
anical breakdown included at small ex- 
tra cost and emergency car provided. 
Additional Values and higher H. P. at 
small extra cost,) 

All sicknesses and Accidents to In- 
sured, anywhere, and including Septic- 
aemia, Blood-poisoning, ete. 





AGENTS who can SELL 
as well as WRITE 


Can always be given an interesting 
proposition, much territory still 
awaiting capable representatives. 
Your inquiries will have consid- 
eration. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 























Say 
John 3771 


the next time you 
have life insurance 
to place. 


Provident Mutual Life 


Graham C. Wells Agency 














HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 





The 65th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... 


Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, 
Dividends, etc........ 


$8,003,453 


6,321,524 
Increase in Assets...... 2,801,996 
Actual Mortality 62.4% 

of the amount ex- 

pected. 
Insurance in Force.....260,530,414 


Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 




















What Do You Sell? 


Policy You Can Sell.” 


Accidental Benefits 


Any natural death...... 
Any accidental death... 
Certain accidental deaths 
$50 per 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


Service, Company, ur Policy lq 


—which? 


All three are important, of course. ~ But to our mind 
the policy is especially so. 
actual contract itself is deserving of careful attention 
and comparison on the part of the agent, we invite 
you to consider seriously the United Life policy, “A 


{f you agree that the 


WEEK. 





| ALL IN ONE POLICY | 





all about it. 





If there is an opportunity open in your town, our 
Vice-President. Mr. Eugene E. Reed, will tell you 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord 


|| Inquire! 


New Hampshire 
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This 


lishy ad every 


newspaper is owned and is pub 


l'riday by The Eastern Un- 
lerwriter Company, a New York corpora 


tion office and place of 


business, 86 


Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Aximan, President and Editor; W. L. 
lladley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edin Eager, Associate’ Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 


dress of the officers is the office of this 


newspaper Telephone number:  Beek- 
man 2076 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 


Other 
$1.50 for 


$1.00 for postage should be added. 
outside of Canada 
sostage should be added 


countries 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1907, at the Post Office of New York 
sder the act of March 3, 1879. 
NEXT WEEK “THE RED BOOK" 
With the December 4 issue of Tur 
astern UNperwritkr will appear the 
annual fire, casualty and surety selling 


number of this paper, “The Red Book.” 


It promises to be one of the most in 


teresting and valuable publications ever 
votten out by this 


office and articles 


will be distinetive and the authorship 


of lich character 


authors 
States 


number of 


\mong the 


are presidents and United man 
important 


The assureds will 


agers of quite a 
msurance Companies. 
their views on. insurance 


also present 


subiects. 


NON-MEDICAL IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The latest issue of “Post Magazine,” 
London, gives additional facts about 
non-medical life insurance in Great 


Britain that 


eighty-five 


According to publication 


there are now companies 


writing life insurance in Great Britain 
and all write non 


medical business. Two of the companies 


except twenty-five 


have no limit; the maximum 


amounts 
with other companies run from £250 to 
£10,000, writing a £10,000 
Life of 


The company 


maximum is the Sun Canada 


LLOYD GEORGE ON INSURANCE 


Lloyd George has been quoted many 


times in American newspapers in il 


lustration of his radical and sometimes 


revolutionary attitude about property 
wealth, but he has recently made a state 
which 


indicates that his point of view in that 


ment referring to life insurance 


direction is sage enough to warrant re 
printing in placard form to be hung on 
the walls of any insurance office in the 
United States. 
The British said: 
“Risk is inseparable from civilized life, 
but, though we cannot avoid risk, we 
in, by a suitable organization of so- 
‘ty, place nearly the whole burden up- 
the shoulders of those who are able 
bear it The willingness to take 
in the great merchant or capi- 


statesman 








talist, a virtue. It is to him what courage 
is to a soldier or statesman, or imagi- 
nation to a poet. But the willingness to 
take risks is, in the wage earner or the 
salary earner, a weakness, or in great ex 
vice. The contrary of the vice 
of gambling is the virtue of thrift, and 
the system of life insurance has given 
the thrifty man an opportunity of prac 
ticing his virtue, compared to which the 
stocking, the small mortgage, and the 
savings bank are but clumsy and inef 
fective devices.” 


Cess, a 


TRAVELERS RADIO 


One Hundred Home Office Employees 
To Take Part in Special Program 
To Be Broadcasted December 1 


One hundred 
will take part in the special program 
which the Travelers will broadcast on 
December 1 through their station WTIC. 
Besides scores of soloists, instrumental 
and vocal, the Travelers Choral Club, 
two quartettes, the popular Travelers 


home office employees 


Lady Serenaders and a dance orchestra 
will be featured 
The program will be from 11 P. M 


Eastern time to 2 A. M.; 10 P. M. Cen- 
tral time to 1 A. M.; 9 P. M. Mountain 
time to 12 Midnight; 8 P M. Pacific 
time to 11 P. M. 

The Travelers Protection and Agents’ 
Record states that the program can be 
heard by tuning on WTIC at 4759 
meters. 


WAITE BLIVEN DEAD 


President of Western Bureau and Vice- 
President of Firemen’s Dies 
in Chicago 

Waite Bliven, president of the West 
ern Insurance Bureau, and vice-president 
and Western manager of the Firemen’s 
of Newark and associated companies, 
died suddenly this week in Chicago. 
He was one of the most highly respected 
men in the insurance business. 


Says George Waodbridge 


The late Lawrence C. Woods of the 
Equitable in Pittsburgh, a great profes 
sional life underwriter, had no profes- 
sional secrets—everything he had he 
gave freely; “gave freely” because more 
often there was not even an implied ob- 
ligation to aid in the development of 
those with other companies whom he did 
aid with much generosity. 

When first I met him, he helped me. 
Every time T saw him T noted him do 
this with all others. Man or woman, 
veteran or recruit, big writer or little, 
Equitable or non-FEquitable, each in need 
was given from lLawrence’s store of ex- 
perience, theory, practice, knowledge and 
wisdom. 

I Corinthians XII] is a true epitaph 
of this charming gentleman, effective so- 
licitor and skilled underwriter. 


P. N. Sagent, recently appointed as 
assistant to Charles L. Platts, manager 
of the Standard <Accident’s Detroit 
branch office, was at one time special 
agent of the Travelers Insurance and 
later manager of the Travelers branch 
at Columbus, Ohio. He then became 
executive specal agent under the im- 
mediate direction of Edson S. Lott, 
president of the United States Casualty. 
He has also had experience on merchan- 
dising and manufacturing lines. 

x ok Ok 


W. H. Wiseman, 


president of the 
Canada Life Great 


sritain’s Producers’ 


Club. a resident of Birmingham. re- 
cently spent three weeks in Canada, 
seeking information as to successful 


Canadian advertising methods so that he 
might in the near future introduce into 
the English field some of their ad- 
vantages. Mr. Wiseman is working on 
the theory that human nature is the 
same the world over. He reported that 
business with the English branch of 
the company was good, and on a par so 
far this vear with the whole of 1924. 
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FREDERICK H. 


ECKER 


Frederick H. Ecker, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, as president of 
the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce, presided at the annual dinner of 
New York City 


introduced 


the Chamber held in 
President 


Coolidge who came to this city as the 


last week and 


guest of honor and made a notable ad 
dress. Mr. activities are of a 
nature. In the finan- 
cial world he holds posts of great re- 


Ecker’s 
wide and varied 
sponsibility. He is general chairman of 
the Bondholders’ Committee in connec- 
tion with the reorganization of the 
& St. Paul Rail- 


road, is a director in many corporations, 


Chicago, Milwaukee 
and is vice-president as well as director 
in two railroad companies, having been 
identified with the reorganization of sev- 
eral of the great railroad companies of 
the country 


*x* * 


W. J. Bailey, agent for the Equitable 
Wyo., 
anxious to Denver meeting 
of the Mountain agents of the 
company, to be held in Denver Novem- 
ber 16-17, 
automobile, his wife and three year old 
son accompanying. When they were a 
few miles south of Chugwater, Wyo., 
the car skidded and Mrs. Bailey at- 
tempted to jump, but her head was 
caught in the door of the car and when 
that side of the car struck the embank- 
ment she was instantly killed. Bailey 
suffered several broken ribs, a lacerated 
face and a wrenched knee. The little 
tot who was sleeping, wrapped in a 
blanket, in the space behind the seat 
escaped without a scratch. The road 
Was incrusted with an ice glaze. 


Assurance Company of Casper, 
attend the 


Rocky 


started from Casper in his 


*x* * * 


Judge Florence E. Allen, justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, recently ad- 
dressed the Girls Club of the Ohio Farm- 
ers Insurance Company at LeRoy, Ohio. 
She enjoys the distinction of being the 
first woman elected to sit on this court. 
Miss Allen spoke on the development of 
legal procedure and said the courts of 
today fail partially because they are 
not organized for an aeroplane age. 

ek 


George S. Valentine, assistant secre- 
tary of the Ohio Farmers Insurance Co., 
was elected mayor of LeRoy in the bal- 
loting on November 3. Mr. Valentine’s 


term of office begins January 1, 1926. 


To Sara Frances Jones of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the 
United States goes the credit of coy- 
ering the employes of the Blackstone 
and Drake Hotels with Equitable group 
life insurance through a contract with 
the Drake Hotel company which be- 
came effective Oct. 8, 1925. The contract 
is written on the non-contributory basis 
and the amount of insurance to each 
employe is determined by length of sery- 
ice. An interesting feature in connec- 
(ion with this group is the fact that al- 
ready there has been a death claim in 
this group. Assistant Manager Tobin 
of the Blackstone died Oct. 30. Some 
ten years ago Miss Jones came to Chi- 
cago from New York City to be the 
manager of the first woman’s department 
of the Equitable Life in Chicago, and 
conducted a successful agency until she 
went overseas in the World War. Since 
her return she has confined her efforts 
entirely to personal production. This 
year her personal production will reach 
the $750,000 mark. 

x ok OF 


John A. Bausman, founder of the John 
A. Bausman Agency, Lancaster, Pa., is 
the oldest agent of the Metropolitan 
Casualty. His connection with the com- 
pany has remained unbroken since the 
original appointment and he is one of 
the first agents appointed by the com- 
pany. He has represented the Metro- 
volitan for fifty-one years. 

i * *k * 


Thomas B. Donaldson, former com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, and now with 
the Eagle of Newark, was a caller at 
the Virginia bureau of insurance last 
week, paying his respects to Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Donaldson stopped over 
in Richmond on his way back to Newark 
from a southern trip. 

k ok x 


Miss Louise Huff, daughter of Perez 
F. Huff, general agent in New York 
City of the Travelers, and Mrs. Huff, 
and Ira W.. Hirshfield, a prominent 
young lawyer, were married on Wednes- 
day night at the Hotel Madison in this 
city. Miss Huff is a graduate of 
Swarthmore College and has been active 
in social welfare work. Mr. Hirshfield 
is a graduate of Columbia College and 
the Columbia University Law School, 
and served as a pilot in the Air Service 
during the war. The couple will spend 
their honeymoon in Cuba, the Panama 
Canal Zone and San Francisco. 





Munich Reinsurance Corp. Held Liable; 
Must Pay $189,517 and Interest 
to United Surety 


In an appeal involving the United 
Surety of Baltimore and the Munich 
Reinsurance, a Bavarian corporation, the 
Supreme Court has held that the liability 
of a reinsurance company is not ef- 
fected by the insolvency of the reinsured 
company or the inability of the latter 
to fulfill its own contracts with the 
original insured. — 

Suit was begun in the Federal District 
Court of Maryland in June, 1920, by the 
receivers of the United Surety against 
the reinsurance corporation on a partici- 
pating five-year contract under which 
the Munich had agreed to assume one- 
third the liability on protection written 
by the Maryland company. The man- 
agement of the business was left with 
the reinsurance corporation without re- 
striction and upon an annual accounting 
the Munich was to receive one-third of 
any profits and pay one-third of any 
losses. ; 

The action was brought under Section 
9 of the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

The District Court entered a decree 
for the receivers for $189,517 with inter- 
est, which finding was affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals. The Supreme Court 
sustained this action. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Wyper on Unearned 
Premium Reserves 


TELLS OF PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS 





Business of Insurance Company Differs 
from That of Merchant or Manu- 
facturer or Insurance Agent 


By James Wyper 
Vice-President, Hartford lire 
Insurance Co. 
(Reproducea by courtesy of “The Hartford 
Agent” ) 

This feature of the annual statements 
of fire insurance companies receives 
little or no attention from the public, and 
probably less than its importance war- 
rants from local and special agents. 
This article is, therefore, intended to 
make clear the purpose and effect of 
the reserve. 

The unearned premium reserve is 
created and maintained in accordance 
with the laws of the several states, and 
it may be mentioned as a matter of pos- 
sible interest that the United States and 
Canada are the only countries in which 
the law requires the establishment of 
such a reserve at a fixed rate, although 
some few foreign countries require de- 
posits bearing varying ratios to either 
the premium income or the liability as- 
sumed. All other countries are satisfied 
with such general supervision of insur- 
ance companies as will warrant their 
solvency, leaving it to the companies 
themselves to set aside funds to provide 
for contingencies of various kinds. It 
is the practice of companies in such 
countries to establish reserves on a pure- 
ly arbitrary basis, and their strength 
is measured largely by the amount of 
their reserves as well as their capital 
and surplus. 


How Reserve Is Worked Out 

The table on which the reserve is 
computed in the United States is also 
prescribed by law or by the insurance 
departments of the states, and a copy 
of the table, printed on the following 
page, indicates how the reserve is 
worked out. It will be noted that the 
reserve is based on premiums in force 
and not on premiums written. On a 
growing business the reserve tends to 
decrease in proportion to premiums writ 
ten, whereas on a declining business it 
tends to increase. 

The preparation of the figures for in 
sertion in the table is a monumental 
task in any large office. It is, of course, 
necessary to maintain a record of all 
policies written in each year, according 
to expiration, and to ascertain also the 
extent to which the amount and premium 
written is affected by cancellation or 
reduction of writings, whether such can- 
cellation or reduction involves return 
premium or is the result of losses. 


One-Half of All the Premiums in Force 

A glance at the table will be sufficient 
to show that the total reserve approxi- 
mates one-half of all the premiums in 


torce. It would be exactly in that ratio 
11 the business in force for any term 
were the same for each year of the 
term. For example, in the section deal- 


ing with five -year business, if there were 
one million dollars of premiums in force 
m each division of that section, the 
reserve would work out as follows: 


¥ ear Premiums Portion 
W ritte n in Force Unearned Reserve 
1920 SER eee $1,000,000 1/10 $100,000 
1921 Ricepanteusa 1,000,000 3/10 300,000 
a ee 1,000,000 5/10 500,000 
1923 EES 1,000,000 7/10 700,000 
24. .......... 1,000,000 9/10 900,000 
$5, 000, 000 $2,500, 000 


In practice the reserve is never exact- 
ly one-half of the premiums in force, 
for the reason that the writings of each 
year are reduced to some extent by 


losses and cancellations, and, further- 
more, the proportion of long term busi- 
ness written tends to increase, so that 
the brackets on which the unearned 
fraction is large include more. premiums 
than those on which it is small. The 
consequence is that the actual reserve 
is almost uniformly in excess of 50% 
of the premiums in force. 


Interesting Revelations 


Further examination of the table re- 
veals some points of great interest. 

In the case of one year risks the 
reserve is 50% of the premiums in force. 
The company pays out all of the ex- 
penses, amounting in the aggregate for 
all fire insurance companies to approxi- 
mately 43% of the premiums. It also 
pays losses during the year in which the 
Lusiness is written and, as all agents 
know, it does not collect all of its 
premiums during that year. These fac- 
tors, however, do not operate to reduce 
the reserve. 

A company starting business in 1925 
and confining its writings during that 
year to one-year risks, to the amount 
of, say, $250,000 in premiums, all of 
which are in force at the end of the 
year, would, therefore, be in the follow- 
ing position on December 31: 


Reserve on $250,000 at 50%........0e.eeee $125,000 
Expenses paid or incurred—43%.......... 107,500 


Losses paid during the year, say, 20%.. 50,000 
$282,500 
The company’s surplus is by these 


transactions reduced by $32,500, and if 
any of the premiums written prior to 
October Ist are uncollected on Decem 
ber 31, the amount thereof is also taken 
out of surplus. 

The reserves on three and five year 
husiness being greater at the end of 
the first year than on one year business, 
if the company referred to wrote any 
risks for more than one year, its surplus 
would be still further reduced. 


No Easy Matter to Launch New 
Company 


It will be readily understood, therefore, 
that the launching and matntenance of 
a new fire insurance company is no light 
inatter, and it is not expected that any 
such company can be put on a reason- 
ably stable footing in less than five 
years, even when its management both 
as to underwriting and financing is of 
the best quality. 

To look at this aspect of the subject 
further, let us trace the course of a 
volume of five year risks from inception 
to expiration and assume a moder ate 
sized company writes premiums aggre- 
gating $1,000,000 under five year policies 
during 1925. 

The business costs $430,000 to put on 
the company’s books; the losses during 
the first year may be estimated at $100,- 
000, and the reserve at December 31 is 
$900,000, making a total debit of $1,430,- 
000, against an income of $1,000,000, or 
an underwriting loss, which comes out 
of surplus, of $430,000. 
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STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


ary ar 
Insurance Company 


se NewYork sz 


INCORPCRATED -1872 


aa pont 1, 1925 


$12, ,500, 000.00 


ERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIFS 


21, 338,962. 


19 


T SURPLU 


14, 337, 235. 32 


48,176. 


197.51 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$164,897,335.64 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$26,837,235.32 


Home Ojfice, One Liberty Street 


New York City 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK- Wm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 


SAN FRANUISCO— George L. 


West, 


Manager, 220 Sansome Street 


CHICAGO— Ww. H. MoGee & Co.,Gen'l Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
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During 1926, $200,000 of the premium 
is earned and that amount is taken out 
of reserve. Losses in that year may be 
$100,000, leaving an equal amount to put 
back into surplus. 

This process is repeated in 1927, 1928 
and 1929, and if the losses run normally, 
there should be approximately $100,000 
put back into surplus at the end of each 
of these years. On December 31, 1929, 
there is still a reserve of $100,000, and 
the surplus is impaired at that date 
$30,000. 

If the losses run $50,000 during 1930, 
making a total of $550,000, or 55% for 
the five years, it is evident that on De 
comber 31, 1930, when the last of the 
reserve is released, there will be added 
to surplus $50,000, making a net under 
writing gain, after five years from the 
inception of the policies, of $20,000, or 
2% of the original premiums, arrived 
ai as follows: 


Premiums . $1,000,000 


$430,000 


ON. a ss dec cc xaveccwtmacacndescancws 
RAGGOG savsadccectnviatedoniven rss 550,000 
$980,000 











Head Office: 
J. A. KELSEY, President 


45 John Street, New York 
G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 














Statement June 30, 1925 


116,780.00 
1,238,196.67 
2,854,156.49 











Expenses 
There are contingencies 


affect this 


numerous 


that may result. Expenses 


have increased steadily since the Great 
War, for the same 


living expenses of every individual have 


reasons that the 


increased—in spite of continuous effort 


by the companies to stabilize expense 


and keep it within bounds. Any change 
either up or down in expenses affects 
surplus. The ratio of losses to premiums 
fluctuates from year to year, but. the 
average for several years has exceeded 
55% for all companies, even though the 
income of the companies during those 
years has increased. Any change for 
the better or worse during a five year 
pe riod would also have its effect on sur 
plus. The amount written off to profit 
and loss, representing premiums not col 
lectible, is a very small item, but such 
as it is it comes out of surplus. 

This brief review of the subject is 
sufficient to indicate one very important 
respect in which the business of an in 
surance company differs from that of a 
merchant, a manufacturer or an insur 
ance agent. 

When an agent makes his monthly re 
port to a company, he credits himself 
with the agreed commission and deducts 
it from the net premium when remitting 
The commission is then his money, and 
assuming his business to have been 
transacted in accordance with the com- 
panies’ instructions, there is no pos 
sibility of any deferred or contingent 
liability arising to affect his ownership 
of the funds. 

When a manufacturer sells his product 
and receives payment for it, there may 
be a liability for goods not up to the 
agreed quality, but in the case of a staple 
article this is a remote contingency, and 
generally speaking, the manufacturer's 


profit or loss is fixed when the sale of 
his goods is consummated, and the price 
collected. 

Similarly with a merchant, 


who in the 
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ordinary 
prices by 


fixes his 
adding to the cost of his stock 
enough to pay the expense of turning it 


course of business 


over, plus a percentage to cover depre- 
ciation and a margin of profit. When 
his stock is sold, he knows exactly how 


much he has made. or 
responsibility is ended. 
An insurance company, on’ the 
hand, deals continually in 
contingent liabilities, and 
reserves it sets up are 
sufficient to cover 
‘rtainty 


lost, and his 
other 
deferred or 
although the 
assumed to be 
all contingencies, there 
that they are or will be. 
fhe law provides for the reserves and 
after they have been set aside, the re- 
maining funds of the company, in excess 
of capital, are called surplus, but if for 
any reason (for example, in the fire in 
urance business the occurrence of a 
large conflagration or an exceptional run 
ot losses) the reserves are insufficient 
to meet all of the liabilities as they 
accrue, the must come 
surplus, and no insurance company: can 
say with certainty that it has established 


is no ¢ 


eCXcess 


a real profit on its business written in 
any year until all of its liability under 
policies written in that year has been 


terminated by expiration 


, although there 
tay be 


an apparent profit calculated in 
accordance with formulae established by 
law 


Principal Function of Reserve 


his discussion makes it clear that the 


so-called unearned premium reserve is 


much more likely to be drawn upon to 
mect losses than for the payment of 
return premiums. It is established at 


the end of the 
ness is written, and 
paid in that year 
the amount. of 
which the 


year in which the busi 

return premiums 
consequently reduce 
premiums in force on 
reserve is computed. In sub 
sequent years the fraction of the original 


premium paid back to the assured is 


comparatively small, and in the case of 
three and five year policies steadily 
diminishes up to the date of expiration 

Whatever the theory may be, there- 


fore, 


other 


out of 
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the principal function of the reserve 
is, in fact, the payment of losses, except 
in the case of a company that decides 
because of bad experience, or for some 
reason, to either re-insure or can- 
cel a part or all of its business. 
Whether the method followed in the 
United States is actuarially correct or 
not, a reserve on some basis is justified 


by the certainty ‘that so long as there 
are insurance policies in force, there 
will be insurance losses, and although 


ii is impossible to fix with certainty be- 














PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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fore the expiration of all 


amount of will 


policies the 
loss that 
charged ‘against the 
a given vear, the furnishes funds 
that, under normal conditions, approxi 
mate the amount that will be required. 


eventually be 
business written in 
reserve 


Judge R. L. Daniel, new commissioner 
of insurance of Texas, was the honor 
guest at a luncheon and golf tournament 
Monday, Nov. 16, by members of the 
South Texas Pond of the Blue Goose 
and members of the Houston Fire In- 
surance agents association. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION ACTS 


Adopts Declarazion of Principles and 

Milwaukee Resolution by Vote of 

13 to 3 at Special Meeting 

The New Jersey Association of Fire 
Underwriters (local agents) at a special 
meeting last week in Newark, adopted 
the amendments to the state association 
constitution which would make effective 
the Milwaukee declaration of the Na- 
tional Association. These amendments 
included the declaration of principles of 
the national body. Twenty-one members 
attended this special meeting which was 
rendered necessary through the inability 
of the annual convention in September 
to vote upon the amendments, due to 
a technical error by the secretary. 

By a vote of 13 to 3, with 6 members 
not voting, the amendments were car- 
ried. W. S. Naulty of Newark, and A. 
W. Hicks of Summit, who had opposed 
the amendments at the annyal meeting, 
again lined up with the opposition, aid- 
ed by Messrs. Dobbs and Pruden of 
Newark. As the constitution of the as- 
ciation requires that amendments must 
be passed by a two-thirds vote of. the 
qualified membership, there is doubt as 
to the legality of the vote taken last 
week. 





NEW ENGLAND BUREAU MEETS 


The annual meeting of the Under- 
writers’ Bureau of New England was 


held last Friday in Boston. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secreta y 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capel ......% $3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus.... 


8,536,871.80 
3,586,660.11 





er $15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Welle T. Bassett, Secreta 


THE 
GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus... 


3,213,098.14 
1,260,934.06 





Assets ....... 


. $5,474,032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secre' 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 

Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


all other liabilities | 2,575,127.95 
Net Surplus. ... 1,000,362.98 





Assets ........$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 














H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, — 

A. H. Hassinger, 

Wells T. Bassett, Seamus 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus.... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Agents Declare Auto 
Rates Are Too High 


LEAD TO WHOLESALE SCHEMES 
National Association Committee Says 
Fire and Casualty Companies 
Should Revise Schedules 





Automobile rates, for both fire and 

casualty lines, charged by stock confer- 
ence companies are too high in the 
opinion of the special committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents appointed at the Kansas City 
convention this year to investigate 
wholesale insurance. The agents’ com- 
mittee, consisting of  Past-President 
Thomas C. Moffatt of Newark, chair- 
man; Frank L. Gardner, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and R. P. De Van, of 
Charleston, W. Va., was appointed after 
the Chrysler-Palmetto, Dodge and other 
wholesale automobile insurance schemes 
had aroused the opposition of local 
agents everywhere. 

In the preliminary report of this com- 
mittee one charge is that rates are too 
high to attract car owners and _ that 
these high rates lead directly to com- 
pulsory insurance and wholesale insur- 
ance propositions. On the subject the 
committee’s report says in part: 

“Compulsory or mandatory insurance 
for personal injuries has already become 
a fact by the passage of a law in Massa- 
chusetts. Close students of the matter 
predict that some form of financial 
responsibility will be demanded by prac- 
tically all the states. Insurance should 
not fool itself into believing that these 
two forces are mere passing fancies, and 
rest secure because a satisfactory vol- 
ume of automobile premiums is now 
being enjoyed. The highest executive 
officials of the casualty companies 
should, therefore, interest themselves 
personally in the big automobile ques- 
tion, and secure the co-operation of the 
fire company executives in revising the 
entire attitude of insurance toward auto- 
mobile lines from the viewpoint of both 
the manufacturers and the users. In 
such a survey the point of view of the 
local and general agents should be of 
inestimable value. 


Public Wants Lower Rate 


“If the present system of rating in- 
dividual cars is correct there is no occa- 
sion for group insurance when cars are 
not under the same ownership or oper- 
ated for the benefit of the same employ- 
er Observation shows that only fleets 
Which are producing a better experience 
than normal are the ones that are speci- 
fically rated, so that in the long run 
there could be no equalization of the 
loss cost over all owners with a fleet 
of cars under their control. The thought 
here has been directed in particular to 
group insurance as indulged in by some 
companies. If the members of automo- 
bile clubs, if the members of a society, 
ii the employees of a bank or the em- 
ployees of a manufacturing concern are 
entitled to a preferential rate because 
their coverage is combined in one policy, 
certainly the individual similarly engaged 
who does not enter into the group plan 
is entitled to the same treatment. The 
demand from the public is not so much 
lor group insurance as it is for a lower 
rate and recognition of an individual's 
ability and carefulness in the operation 
of his car. 

“Under the heading of group insur- 
ance must be considered the compulsory 
automobile laws which have been pro- 
posed and the law which has been 
passed on this subject in Massachusetts. 
t is known that interests closely allied 
te the automobile manufacturers are 
Contemplating the formation of new 
foMipanies net anly for the purpose of 
Issuing fire and theft insurance when 
Cars are financed, but to issue bonds to 
yanks guaranteeing the payment of 
Notes, and to include in the part-payment 
plan liability insurance when and where 
at becomes compulsory. The demand 
»y the automobile manufacturers to 


control the delivery price of the car 
on the part-payment plan appears to be 
genuine, and the casualty companies can 
no longer afford to ignore it. Surely 
it will affect them as it already has the 
fire companies—and that within a very 
short time. The group plan, whether it 
be for the employees of an individual 
concern in a limited way or for anyone 
owning a certain make of car, is un- 
warranted and unnecessary if insurance 
accommodates itself. and listens to the 
voice of both the manufacturer and the 
public. 


Merit Rating of Each Risk 


“It is evident that some way must 
be discovered to give a better rate to 
the individual operator of a car whose 
exposure to loss is not so great as the 
average, or whose experience justifies 
special consideration. The feeling of the 
average automobilist cannot longer be 
ignored that he is being penalized heav- 
ily in the cost of his liability insurance 
for the gross carelessness and negligence 
oi the few. These few are, to his knowl- 
edge, insured and paying the same rate 
as he. He not only is suffering the in- 
jury caused by the careless driver but is 
penalized in addition on his own in- 
surance cost. It is understood that this 
subject was considered by the Casualty 
Bureau as recently as last year and that 
many objections were made to it. The 
plan, however, seems to be well worthy 
of trial. In operation it probably will 
be found that many of the objections to 
it are more imaginary than real. Merit 
rating has been recognized in compen- 
sation insurance. Separate classifications 
have been made for various lines of 
business in truck automobile policies and 
it is not unreasonable for the individual 
owner of a private car or even the in- 
dividual owner of a commercial vehicle 
tc expect a further division in classifica- 
tion, whether it be by business, by miles 
traveled or, better still, by experience. 

The rates for collision insurance are 
entirely unreasonable for attracting any 
volume of profitable insurance to either 
the casualty or the fire companies. 
While there is no question that the 
rates produced and the formula used 
reflect a loss cost, this does not justify 
maintaining the present level or declin- 
ing to revise the form to make it more 
generally attractive. The rates are too 
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high because such a small number of 

owners carry that form of insurance 

and where it is carried, the selection is 

overwhelmingly against the company. 
Summary 

“A brief summary of the committee's 
position is as follows: 

“A general survey of the entire auto 
mobile business is necessary by casu- 
alty and fire companies working in con- 
cert. While rates may be scientifically 
atrived at they are on too high a level 
to attract additional car owners, and 
they invite compulsory insurance meas- 
ures because of this high level and the 
lack of general insurance coverage. 
Where there is no common _ insurable 
interest such as the responsibility of 
an employing concern in the operation 
of cars in fleets, a group rate is un- 
warranted. A mere group of individuals 
should not be encouraged to enter under 
one policy without a common insurable 
interest. Installment or deferred pay- 
ment of insurance charges may remove 
the resistance to and popularize the pur- 
chase of liability insurance. The care- 
ful driver should have some recognition 


.in his rate which will also tend to popu- 


larize casualty insurance. The method 
of writing collision insurance should be 
entirely revised looking toward its gen- 
era’ cceptance by the public, and then, 
inste ‘ of being the last form of cover- 
age i) will be among the first because 
its low cost will recommend it. This 
in the form of some percentage de- 
ductible to make it catastrophe insur- 
ance.” 





Cc. C. WRIGHT SECRETARY 

C. C. Wright, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and its affiliated 
companies, has been elected secretary. 


NORTH BRITISH CHANGES 


L. B. Temple Goes eo B.S. 
Stewart Comes to Home Office; 
C. B. Cleaves in N. Y. Field 


Three important field changes have 
been announced by the North British 
& Megcantile to take effect January 1, 
1926. Leon B. Temple will be tranferred 
at his own request from the home office 
to the field, Robert T. Stewart will come 
in from the field to take Mr. Temple's 
place at the home office and Special 
Agent C. B. Cleaves will go from Bal- 
timore to Western New York. Mr. 
Temple will go to Baltimore. 

Mr. Temple has for several years been 
assistant general agent of the Middle 
Department at the home office, and for 
family reasons asked for the transfer 
to Baltimore. Mr. Cleaves has been 
an inspector and supervisor in the im- 
proved risk department of the North 
British fleet for several years before be- 
coming special agent. His new head- 
quarters will be in Rochester. Mr. 
Stewart is going to the home office as 
assistant general agent of all companies 
in the fleet. He has been with the fleet 
for about twenty years serving in var- 
ious capacities in the field in New York 
State. 


THREE LEAVE RHETT & ELLIS 


Three fire companies have terminated 
their contracts with the general agency 
of Rhett & Ellis at Atlanta, Ga., and 
have appointed other offices to handle 
their Southeastern business. The Ur- 
baine of Paris has transferred to Hurt 
& Quinn, the British General has also 
gone with Hurt & Quinn, while the 
New Zealand has not announced any 
definite appointments vet. 
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GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Paris, France 


EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of London, England 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. . 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


123 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
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Fire Insurance—Bought or Sold? 


Many agents will say that property owners will buy 
fire insurance because they have learned to know and 
appreciate its value. But the other forms of insurance, 
not so well known, must be sold to the prospect. 

Did you ever stop to think that you could sell fire 
insurance to people who have already bought it? 

This does not imply over-insurance, but suggests 
sales possibilities to the many who are under-insured. 
‘he man who has voluntarily bought partial protection 
can be sold full protection. The owner who believes 
himself fully insured may find that changing values or 
improvements have left him partially protected. 

Go over your lists of policyholders and see if those 
who have bought partial protection can be sold full 
protection. 

lor full protection in every sense of the word remem- 
ber that a policy in The Home of New York provides 
the protection of the Largest and Strongest Fire Insur- 
ance Company in America. 


=~ | (Che HOMES8¢ NEW YORK 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 





CASH CAPITAL $16,900,000 
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Checks to N. Y. Dept. 
Must Be Certified 


FOR BROKERS’ | CERTIFICATES 





President S. R. Kennedy of Buffalo 
Objects to this Practice; No Reason 
For Such “Red Tape” 





Sidney R. Kennedy, president of the 
Buffalo Insurance Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., objects to the demands of the 
New York State Insurance Department 
that checks sent to the department rep- 
resenting payment for brokers’ cer- 
tificates of authority be certified. In a 
letter written to Superintendent Beha 
on Saturday Mr. Kennedy calls this prac- 
tice a bit of red tape which ought to 
be eliminated, and suggests that pay- 
ment in a form acceptable to the United 
States government for taxes ought to 
be good enough for New York State. 

President Kennedy’s letter follows: 
“Dear Mr. Beha: 

“My attention has been called to your 
circular of November 16th in re-renewal 
of broker’s certificates of authority. In 
this you require the fee to be remitted 
by New York draft, certified check or 
other equally secured form. I assume 
an uncertified check would not be ac 
cepted. 

“May | suggest that there is a singu- 
lar inconsistency in such a requirement. 
The insurance law stipulates that you 
shall issue a certificate only to a trust- 
worthy person. You then decline to ac- 
cept the applicant’s check for as little 
as $2.00 unless certified. This is certain- 
ly a curious measure of your confidence 
in his trustworthiness. 

“I would think it preferable to accept 
an uncertified check in payment of this 
fee. If the check went to protest it 
would give you a clear indication that 
the applicant was not sufficiently re- 
sponsible to receive from property own- 
ers sums for transmission to the various 
companies. 

“Thousands of busy applicants for 
broker's certificates have wasted in the 
aggregate a large amount of time in 
having these checks certified, and you 
are of course aware of the trouble and 
expense a depositor faces when a cer- 
tified check is lost in transmission. 

“Probably this certified check require- 
ment was a bit of red tape inserted by 
one of your predecessors, which I be- 
lieve you would do well to eliminate. 
Payment in a form acceptable to the 
United States government for income 
taxes ought to be good enough for the 
State of New York. % 


700 AT HARTFORD MEETING 
Many Leading Dasusanee Men Speak at 
Connecticut Insurance Day Festivi- 
ties; Talks Broadcast 


Over 700 persons attended the session 
at Hartford last Wednesday, November 
18, in connection with the observance of 
Connecticut’s Insurance Day. Thomas D. 
Faulkner, president of the Connecticut 
Association of Insurance Agents, pre- 
sided at the fire and casualty group ses- 
sion. He spoke heartily in favor of the 
State’s agency qualification law. The 
schemes of the Chrysler, Dodge and 
General Motors corporations to include 
automobile insurance with the sale of 
cars has created a greater upheaval than 
any other one thing in the insurance 
business according te Mr. Faulkner. 

Superintendent James A. Beha of New 
York, urged care in the selection of 
tisks and mentioned difficulties in New 
York City, especially in the garment 
trade where losses run as high as 150% 
of the premium income. William Bro- 
Smith of the Travelers and Frank L. 
Gardner of Pougkeepsie, N. Y., also 
spoke. Congressman Theodore H. Bur- 
ton spoke on the Locarno peace con- 
ference at the banquet in the evening. 
he Travelers broadcasting station, 
WTIC, radioed the addresses. 








Increasing Insurance 
With Business Growth 





Observe how cities grow.. First small 
buildings, later to be razed for larger 
structures —and even these in time 
give way to the insistent pressure of 
business growth and the demand for 
still larger and more modern types of 
edifices. 


Accompanying this growth are count- 
less problems of emergencies and 
losses. Many insurable losses are in- 


adequately protected, many not even 
covered. 


Sound business concerns insure com- 
pletely, they protect their interests to 
the limit in Companies whose policies 
and service are well known. They will 
place their insurance through the 
Agent who represents such Companies, 
and who from time to time can offer 
valuable counsel for increasing their 
safety with adequate insurance, in pro- 
portion to the growth of their business. 


Norwich Union Policies and Service have 
World-Wide Reputation 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


ot New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 








Will Insure Export 
Of Butter And Cheese 


AUSTRALIAN BOARD’S ACTION 


Dairy Produce Ramat Control Board 
Makes Treaty of Insurances Cover- 
ing Fercign Shipenats 

As the result of negotiations between 
the Dairy Produce Export Control Board 
of Australia, in which is vested by Com- 
monwealth Statute the sole manage- 
ment of exports of the products of Aus- 
tralian butter and cheese factories, and a 
large group of insurance houses, a treaty 
has been concluded covering insurances 
of the whole of the Australian exports 
of butter and cheese. For years Aus 
tralia has insured wool from the sheep's 
back to destination, but the idea of in 
suring the milk from the cow to the 
consumer is considered. quite a new de 
parture., 

Writing on this subject the Australian 
Exchange says: “The arrangement is 
the first of its kind in Australia, and 
marks the first big move accomplished 
by the board in the exercise of its func- 
tions. One of the powers conferred on 
the board is that of arranging insurance 
against loss of any dairy produce cover- 
ing the whole operation of the whole in 
dustry from the time of delivery of milk 
at the factories until disposal in export 
markets, and the magnitude of the in- 
surances may be gauged from the fact 
that the value of the exports from Aus 
tralia during the year 1924-25 of butter 
alone amounted to £10,006,081. 

“The arrangement concluded be’ ween 
the Dairy Produce Export Cuntrol 
Board and over sixty insurance com- 
panies operating in Australia provides 
that the whole of the insurances to be 
arranged by the board shall be placed 
solely among these insurance companies, 
comprising the whole of the Aust alian 
and British insurance institutions operat 
ing in Australia, who will share the in 
surance business between them. In re- 
turn for this guarantee on the part of 
the board, it is understood that special 
premiums have been quoted by the com- 
bined companies for the handling of the 
business, which will be of great benefit 
to the dairying industry. The insurance 
companies also agree not to conclude 
any business with any other body or 
person who may attempt to export 
dairy produce from the Commonwealth, 
exporting under such conditions 
contrary to the Act. 

“Export shipments of dairy produce 
will, as in the past, be entrusted only 
to first-class liners recognized as such by 
the insurance corporations 


being 


, and it is un 
derstood that shipments will be limited 
to a maximum value in any single ship 
The first shipment of dairy produce 
under this scheme is stated to be that 
on the Orient liner Orama, which is held 
up by the strike.” 


AGENCY 70 YEARS OLD 


Downing & Downing of Erie, Pa., Have 
An Anniversary; Founded By 
Late J. F. Downing 


The Downing insurance agency 
Downing & Downing—of Erie, Pa., is 
not only seventy years old, but in all 
that time has been under the control 
of a member of the Downing family. 

The agency was established by the 
late J. F. Downing and is now being con- 
ducted by his son, F. B. Downing, who 
has been connected with the agency 
since August 1907. 

When the agency was established the 
following “Local Paragraph’ appeared 
in the Erie, Pa., Weekly “Gazette :” 

“The card of Mr. Downing, who comes 
well recommended personally and _ pro- 
fessionally, will be found in to-day’'s 
paper. We bespeak for him what he 
doubtless most desires—plenty of pay- 
ing clients.” 
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CORPORATION) 





OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 


John H. Packard, United States Manager 


Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


From the Charter granted in 1720 to 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE——— 


“To make Assurances of Houses, Warehouses, Goods, Wares and 
Merchandise from Accidents by Fire which tends to the Publick 
Good and Security of Many who have been and may be Freserved 
from the Ruin and Impoverishment which otherwise might ensue 
from such Calamities.” 


It is only natural that with such an ideal of public service 
the Corporation has prospered and endured and by its 


record may be rated as among the very strongest of the 
world’s successful insurance organizations. This year 


marks the 52nd anniversary of the entrance of The Lon- 
don Assurance into the United States and the 205th of 
its world wide activity. A permanent dependable fire 
office that has the confidence of its agents and those with 
whom it transacts business. 





Che Manhattan Fire and Marine Jnsurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 


Everett W. Neuree, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Johnsten, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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General of Seattle 
Making Good Progress 


1S PARTICIPATING STOCK CO. 
Insurance Connniectenaee, After Exam- 
ination of Financial Condition, 
Compliment Company 


An examination by the insurance com- 
missioners of five states into the finan- 
cial condition of the General Insurance 
Company of America, of Seattle, Wash., 
shows that Company’s business to be in 
excellent condition. The examination is 
of more than passing interest because 
the General of Seattle is a stock in- 
surance company operating on a parti- 
cipating basis, and this departure into 
the field of paying dividends to policy- 
holders has watched closely by 
other stock companies. H. K. Dent is 
president of the General. 

Insurance examiners of the states of 
Washington, California, Idaho, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin participated in the 
examination, which was completed Oc- 
tober 10. Aiter the report had been 
submitted Commissioner H. O. Fishback 
of Washington sent the following com- 
plimentary letter to Mr. Dent: 

“I feel that I would be remiss if I did 
not commend the officers and directors 
of the General Insurance Company of 
America for the splendid showing which 
they make as detailed in this report, the 
outstanding features of which are: 

“First, the organization of the com- 
pany without expense to the stockhold- 
ers. ; 

“Second, the wonderful progress which 
it has made in the placing of business 
on its books, and 
“Third, the fact that it has accomplished 
the work of establishing itself and build- 
ing up this splendid business without 
in any way impairing its contributed 
surplus, in fact, adding to the surplus in 
a small amount.” 

The General operates in fourteen 
states, including New York, New Jersey, 


been 





FILM REGULATIONS 





National Board Issues Pamphlet Con- 
taining Regulations For Care of 
Nitrocellulose Films 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has published the first edition of 
regulations for the storage and handling 
of photographic and X-ray nitrocellulose 
films. Some of the general information 
applying to both unexposed films and 
film negatives follows: 

All wiring and equipment shall con- 
form to the National Electrical Code. 

Only incandescent electric lights shall 
be permitted. In storage rooms these 
shall be protected with either substantial 
wire guards or vapor-proof globes, or 
both. 

_The use of portable lights on exten- 
sion cords in any storage room is 
prohibited. 

Illuminators shall be so built that the 
diffusing glass does not become over- 
heated. There shall be no unnecessary 
display of negatives in lighted illum- 
ators. 

Smoking shall be prohibited in rooms 
where film is stored or in developing or 
similar work rooms. Conspicuous “No 
Smoking” signs shall be posted in prom- 
Inent places. 

No film shall be stored within 2 feet 
of steam pipes, radiators, chimneys, or 
other source of heat. 

First aid fire appliances suitable for 
extinguishing “Class A fires” (fires in 
ordinary combustible material) shall be 
Provided for protection of rooms con- 
taining film. (See Regulations on First 
Aid Fire Appliances). 

Discarded film shall be stored and 
handled in the same manner as other 
film until removed from the premises. 





Pennsylvania and Maryland in the 
Fast. 


Began Writing in 1923 

Extracts from the report follow: 

The company was incorporated as a 
stock fire insurance company on Febru- 
ary 28, 1923. 

The General Insurance Company has 
been writing fire, full coverage motor 
vehicle and plate-glass insurance. The 
plate-glass insurance and the hazard of 
personal injury under motor vehicle in- 
surance was discontinued June 1, 1925, 
and all of the business in these classes 
reinsured with the General Casualty 
Company of America. The property 
damage coverage under motor vehicle 
insurance was also reinsured, but the 
company continues to write this business 
in Idaho and Oregon, but reinsures it. 

The business is divided between parti- 
cipating and non-participating as pro- 
vided in the Articles of Incorporation. 
The participating policyholders may re- 
ceive dividends out of the earnings of 
the company in such amount as_ the 
Board of Directors determine. 


Underwriting 


The underwriting of the company is 
given first consideration. All risks are 
thoroughly inspected and without excep- 
tion must comply with the requirements 


of the company. The largest net amount 
carried on any one risk is $35,000. The 
loss experience of the company reflects 
the careful selection of risks. 

From the contracts on file in the com- 
pany’s office it appears to have adequate 
reinsurance facilities for the conduct of 
its business. These contracts are with 
the London Lloyds and other European 
groups, as well as companies admitted 
in the United States. 

For the first six months of 1925 total 
net premium income was $659,902, while 
net losses were $152,244, and total dis- 
bursements, including net losses, ex- 
penses, dividends, taxes, etc., were $471, 
648. Total assets as a December 31 
were $2,005,408. On June 30, 1925, the 
total admitted assets had increased to 
$2,377,973. Total liabilities were $744,- 
756, leaving a paid up capital of $795,600 
and a surplus over all liabilities of $837,- 
616. 


NEW YORK LOSSES RISE 

The fire loss situation in New York 
City continues unsatisfactory and for 
the first ten months of the year figures 
compiled by the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters show incurred losses 
of $17,745,000 against $16,204,000 for the 
same period in 1924. 


RECOMMENDS FIRE STOCKS 

Weekly Financial News- 

paper, Runs Articles on Insurance 
as Investment Field 


“Barron’s,” 


“Barron’s,” a financial weekly newspaper 
published in Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia by C. W. Barron, during October 
ran a series of articles on the position of 
life, fire and casualty insurance stocks 
as investments. Lengthy analyses of the 
possibilities of these stocks from an in- 
vestment standpoint are made in these ar- 
ticles and one of the conclusions reached 
with regard to fire insurance stocks is as 
follows: 

“Taking a long-range viewpoint it would 
seem that for the permanent investors 
who can forego immediate return fire in- 
surance stocks offer one of the most at- 
tractive fields for investment.” 


WwW. C. ROACH RECOVERING 


William C. Roach, assistant secretary 
of the Aetna (fire), who met with a 
serious accident while hunting recently 
in upper New York State, has left the 
hospital at Utica, and is now at his home 
in Hartford. 





NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


To Continental Agents: 


Out of the nineteen Foreign Powers which are obligated 
to the United States for war debts to a total extent ot 
almost eleven billion dollars and interest, ten have reached 
agreements with us upon settlements. Provided Congress 
ratifies all these agreements, the United States will be 
paid over a hundred and eighty million in 1920, 


It may be a long jump from billion dollar war debts to 
agency balance sheets, but in our own sphere of insur- 
ance, those balance sheets mean as much. 
of our business in general and of individual agencies in 
particular is largely dependent upon clear sheets. 


There are few agency forces which keep as near to scratch 
as do the agents of The Continental. 
proud of your record. 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE ,NEW YORK,N-.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Cnataman of rae Boaro 
PAUL L.HAID, Presioenr 


CASH CAPITAL TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


MONTREAL 


We may well be 


The stability 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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EIGHTY YEARS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


1846-1926 


Insurance is the basis of all modern Credi. In a large sense the invention of 
Insurance underlies all other inventions, and its development, improvement, and 
adaptations have made it the basic element in accounting for the difference between 
modern life and ancient life. 


CHICAGO 


In 1846 Chicago had been incorporated as a city for only nine years. Uneven 
rows of two and three story wooden shanties housed less than 20,000 people and as 
late as 1850 along the present Michigan Boulevard, wolves trotted and howled in 
the night. In wet seasons the streets became mud holes. It was no uncommon 
sight to see one hundred or more wagons, carriages, and drays mired in Chicago’s 
principal thoroughfares. 

In 1871 with only 17 engines Chicago fought for three days the Great Fire, 
which left the business section and other buildings for four miles north in ashes 
at a loss of $192,000,000, of which $80,000,000 was covered by insurance. 


Today Chicago has a population of three millions. It is the “world’s meat 
market,” 475 acres being devoted to stock yards. One-seventh of all the meat pro- 
duced in the United States is dressed here: one and one-quarter million dollars 
worth is the daily yield—enough to supply Irance, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden. 

It excels in food products. I*rom its capacious cold storage plants the entire 
armies of the United States and the Allies were fed during the War, and its 
granaries handle enough wheat to furnish three loaves of bread per week to every 
man, woman and child in this Country. It is the Government’s aircraft headquar- 
ters, and yet we find by way of contrast that it has produced twelve million of the 
farming machines we use. A passenger train enters or leaves the city for each 
minute in the twenty-four hours of the day. It is the largest distributing center 
for jewelry, butter, candy, machinery, clothes and furniture. It has 202 banks, 275 
public schools and the greatest park system in the world, totaling 207 parks and 
12 bathing beaches. It is the leading mail order center of the world, and also 
ranks high in art. 

It was not until after the Great Fire that Chicago started this prodigious ex- 
pansion, and so these achievements were accomplished in actually less than 80 years. 


THE AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN Dept. Home OFFICE 
ROCKFORD, ILL. NEWARK, N. J. 


(Next time we shall tell you about Philadelphia) 
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Chrysler Dealers 
Are Called Agents 


IN PALMETTO AUTO SCHEME 





Federal Court in Wisconsin Holds That 





Dealers, Even Unwillingly, Are 
Acting As Local Agents 
Declaring that the opinion Judge 


C,.Z. Laze 
complete 


of the Federal Court is a 
vindication of his position 
against the Chrysler Sales Corporation, 
W. Stanley Smith, commissioner of in- 
surance, intends to see 
is put in force in 


that this order 
Wisconsin. Smith 
has been advised by Judge Luze of the 
complete terms of the ruling which he 
says in every way sustains his findings. 

Application for a preliminary injunc- 
tion against W. Stanley Smuth, state 
insurance commissioner, brought ‘by the 
Chrysler sales corporation, was denied 
in a decision handed down in federal 
court at Superior Wednesday morning. 
The decision was written by Judge C. 
Z. Luze and concurred in by Judge Evan 
A. Evans of Chicago and Judge F. A. 
Geiger of Milwaukee. 

The application for the injunction was 
brought to restrain Commissioner Smith 
irom enforcing the insurance laws of 
Wisconsin against the issue and delivery 
of insurance policies to purchasers of 
Chrysler automobiles in Wisconsin by 
the Palmetto Fire Insurance Co., of 


South Carolina. The decision of the 
court says: 
“So we conclude that the insurance 


feature of the sales of Chrysler cars in 
Wisconsin may not be treated as an 
appendage or bit of equipment of small 
relative cost, which passes with the 
transfer of the car, but must be ap- 
proached as a contract between persons, 
the insurer and the insured, and in so 
far as an insurance results it must be 
viewed as a thing apart apart and dis- 
tinct from the cars sold. * * * We are 
not concerned in this suit with the 
validity of the contract as such, but 
rather, with the question of whether or 
not the insurance eventually effected 
under it is so effected in Wisconsin as 
to give the regulatory statutes of that 
State opportunity to operate thereon. 
Part Taken By Dealers 

“The dealer in Wisconsin clearly does 
these things in Wisconsin: 1. He sells 
the car, including the insurance. 2. He 
collects the price, including the pre- 
mium. (That he does not remit it is of 
small moment, having already advanced 
it, receiving nothing for it.) 3. He fixes 
the term of the insurance. 4. He selects 
the beneficiaries— purchaser and _ finan- 
cier. He notifies complainant of these 
details by mail. All these things, ex- 
cept the last, are essentials to the com- 
pletion of the insurance contract and 
brings it into actual existence and occur 
in Wisconsin, beween residents of that 
State, the dealer acting with authority 
under the Michigan contract. * * * 

“How then, can it be said that what 
the dealer does in Wisconsin are mere 
collateral acts, where they operate to 
bring the insurance into effect for the 
first. time—give it Vife—and only by 
those acts are those essentials of in- 
surance, identity of insured, identity of 
property, term of the risk and payment 
of premium, consummated? When in 
addition it is considered that in effect 
the Chrysler dealers act as_ solicitors 
of insurance as an. incident of the sale 
of automobiles, we have no doubt that 
the insurance received by each retail 
purchaser in Wisconsin is in fact con- 
summated in that State. 

“Tt is contended that the Chrysler deal- 
ers are not agents of the insurance com- 
pany and are not within the terms of 
the penal statutes under which defend- 
ant threatens prosecution. Granting that 


they are not agents in the conventional 
sense, and probably do not regard them- 
selves as such, nevertheless that ques- 
tion must be determined by what they 
do in fact, its effect, whom they do it 
for and by what authority, and by such 
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test they clearly act within Wisconsin 
to effect insurance for purchasers upon 
automobiles, on behalf of the Palmetto 
Company with authority. Granting, 
further, that such statute must be strict- 
ly construed, we have no hesitancy in 
concluding that the Chrysler dealers in 
Wisconsin operating under this plan 
bring themselves within both the letter 
and spirit of Section 209.04 Wis. Sts.” 





MUST PAY PREMIUMS 


The accounts of the Home Insurance 
and Investment Company that was 
placed in the hands of receiver Charles 
W. Krueger, when the Globe National 
Bank failed, will be wound up by Janu- 
ary 1. All money owed the insurance 
agency must be paid by December 1, 
proper notice of the solvency of all 
companies having been proclaimed. Suits 
will be instituted to collect such debts 
as is justifiable, on or after December 1. 

Frank L. Bishop who was president 
of the bank and under indictment is to 
be tried before Judge Sackman, De- 
cember 16. It will be a long drawn out 
affair it is understood. 

The Central Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, an old Denver concern has 
taken over the agency for most of the 
company’s that used the Home. 


——— 





MID-WESTERN APPOINTMENT 





Laurence R. Bean To Be In Field For 


Buffalo With Headquarters At 
Dayton. O. 
The Buffalo Insurance Co., has ap- 


pointed as special agent for a portion 
of its middle western field Laurence R. 


Bean, with headquarters at Dayton, 
Ohio. 
Mr. Bean has previously been as- 


sistant to the state agent of the London 
& Lancashire and Orient in the Ohio 
field. He comes of an insurance family, 
one _of his brothers being assistant man- 
ager of the Travelers Fire of Hartford 
for its Western Department, and an- 
other brother, now an independent ad- 
juster, having been State Agent of the 
Norwich Union in Indiana. 


JOINS LEWIS & GENDAR 


Robert Wallace has been elected vice- 
president of Lewis & Gendar, Inc., local 
agents of New York and Brooklyn. He 
was formerly with Wallace Reid & Co., 
Inc., and left that agency about two 
years ago to conduct his own agency 
for the writing of New Jersey business. 


PALMETTO CASE APPEALED 





United State Supreme Court to Pass 
on Revocation of License 
in Ohio 

In the case of the Palmetto Insurance 
Company versus Harry L. Conn, super- 
intendent of insurance of Ohio, the stat- 
utory court composed of Judges Don- 
ahue, Westenhaved and Hough, United 
States judges, has allowed an appeal to 
the United State Supreme Court. The 
appeal continues the injunction in force 
pending the Washington decision. The 
Court, however, on the merits, holds that 
no permanent injunction lies and sus- 
stained Judge Conn in his action re- 
voking the license of the Palmetto. 


TRAVELERS FIRE AGENT 


The Wagner-Taylor Company has 
been named the first Philadelphia agent 
for the Travelers Fire. According to 
the rules of the Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers’ Association the company can 
appoint one more direct writing agent in 
that city. The Wagner-Taylor Company 
is one of the leading agencies in Phil- 
adelphia, representing fourteen impor- 
tant fire insurance companies. 
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ant damage when they burst. 


vice in this connection. 


our Engineering Department or 


drops out of sight! 


CHICAGO 


The Zero Hour 


Zero Weather is the Zero Hour for 


open window on a cold night may mean frozen pipes and result- 


With a list of sprinkler equipped buildings as your prospects, 


do your solicitation early. 


Remember the Fidelity-Phenix Schedule and Inspection Ser- 


Last call for Sprinkler Leakage Insurance before the mercury 


FIDELITY-PIHIENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


ERNST STURM, CHainman of tHe Boaro 
PAUL L.HAID, 


PRESIDENT 


CASH CAPITAL FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


MONTREAL 


sprinkler 


Jack Frost works overtime, Sun- 


For information and aid write direct to 


ask the Fidelity-Phenix “Special.” 


systems. An 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1925 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Bonds and Mortgages..$ 494,660.00 Capital ............... $ 3,500,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.... 604,990.00 Surplus............... 19,810,623.92 
Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve... 20,280,922.14 

road and Other Bonds Losses in Course of Ad- 

eid StOCKS 6 ocd ccees 48,605,806.95 justment ........... 6,608, 157.00 
Cashin Banks and Office  1,889,579.56 =Commissions and Other 
Premiums in Course of I ae ticrewis dary 6,650,000.00 

COMCCHOR 2.455540 8,648,820.24 Reserve for Taxes and 
Interest Accrued ...... 348,534.10 Depreciation ......... 3,805,000.00 
Reinsurance Recover- : 

able on Paid Losses. . 62,312.21 

$60,654,703.06 $60,654,703.06 





Surplus to Policy Holders $23,310,623.92 


E. C. JAMESON, President 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President W.H. PAULISON, Vice-President J. H. MULVEHILL, V.-Pres. & Secretary 
J. D. LESTER, Vice-President W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary A..H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 
G. C. OWENS, Asst. Secretary A. G. CASSIN, Asst. Secretary M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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New Book Explains 
Insurance to Public 


IN FUNDAMENTALS 


EDUCATION 


Author Says Insurance Companies Fol- 
low a Science; Uninsured Person 


is the Real Gambler 


Insurance for everyone is the the me of a 

new book on insurance written in non- 
technical fashion for public consumption. 
Fraser Hood, Ph.D., Litt.D., professor of 
psychology in Daz idson ( ‘olle ge, Davidson, 
N.C., is the author, and he words some of 
the “fundamental principles of insurance in 
novel ways so that the book gives not 
only a clear view of insurance to the lay- 
man but contains some good sales ideas 
for local agents. The volume is entitled 
“Everyman's Insurance, ” and is published 
by D. Appleton <* Company of New York. 
In his preface on the different aspects of 
insurance Professor Hood says: 

There are four avenues of approach 
to the meaning of insurance, and we 
shall begin our study, therefore, by in- 
quiring what is the iegal, the social, the 
economic, and the mathematical meaning 
of insurance protection. 


The Legal Meaning 


Legally, it is a contract whereby, for 
a consideration called the premium, the 
insurer (one person or group of persons ) 
agrees to pay the insured or his benefi- 
cary a fixed sum upon the happening 
of death or some other specified event. 
More recent developments, however, in 
clude besides the premium, other con- 
siderations such as certain definite con- 
duct of the insured; and the obligation 
of the insurer extends beyond the pay- 
ment merely of a stipulated sum of 
money. 

The Social Meaning 

Socially, insurance has 
as “a device for making accumulations 
to meet uncertain losses through pre 
mature death (disability, fire, theft, ete.) 
which is carried out through the transfer 
of the risks of many iadividuals to one 
person or group of persons.” But, as 
already indicated it includes more than 
this. To some extent in all forms, but 
particularly in fire, marine, and title in 
Stirance, it is a device for reducing the 
normal waste of property and human 
values which is carried out through a 
system of careful selection and period- 
ical inspection. From the community 
standpoint insurance is specifically con 
cerned with three principles. First, there 
must be a combination of many risks 
into a group in order that the law of 
average may apply. This prevents in- 
surance from being a speculation or 
gamble. 

The theory upon which insurance pro- 
ceeds is that the larger the 
separate risks of a like nature that is 
combined into one group, the less un- 
certainly there will be as to the amount 
of loss that will be incurred. If, for in- 
stance, only one life is insured for $1,000 
for a single year, the transaction be- 
comes a pure gamble, because the in- 
dividual will either die or survive, with 
the result that there is one hundred per 
cent loss or gain. If, however, the num- 
ber insured is one hundred, the uncer- 
tainty is still great, although not as much 
86 as in the first case. If, however, the 
umber be 500,000 lives of similar 
physical condition, the fluctuation in the 
death rate from: year to year will vary 
only by the smallest fraction of one per 
cen* with the result that the company 
will be able to determine in advance the 
amount of its death claims and thus to 
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place its business upon a non-speculative 
basis. 

So far, therefore, as the insurer is 
concerned, there is less peril attending 
the conduct of his business than almost 
any other. This working of the law of 
average will be illustrated and explained 
further later. The second principle in- 
volved in insurance is that which makes 
it necessary tuo accumulate a fund for 
the payment of claims; and third, this 
fund must be accumulated according to 
scientific principles and collected accord- 
ing to a practical and workable plan. 
The elaboration of these last two prin- 
ciples is deferred to a later discussion. 
xe KOK OK 

This story illustrates so well what the 
social meaning of insurance is that for- 
mal exposition and description are un- 
necessary. It shows that insurance is a 
device which society has evolved through 
long years of trial and error, to meet a 
very patent need. So far, then, from a 
man betting the company the amount of 
his premium that his house will burn, 
he is rather contributing to a fund, 
which has been determined in advance, 
that will be needed fo meet a certain 
contingency. A man who insures either 
his property or his person is in effect 
contributing to a kind of community 
chest, except that the community this 
time is not local, but as broad as the 
United States and, indeed, as the civil- 
ized world. 

This fund is collected, invested, and 
otherwise safely kept for the purpose of 
aiding those among the contributors 
whom misfortune has overtaken. Insur- 
ance is a device so cleverly worked out 
that under a different name and em- 
ploying a different method of collect- 
ing and disbursing, it would be like a 
charity. But no man who becomes a 
beneficiary of an insurance fund ever 
thinks of himself as the recipient of a 
charity. It is interesting to note how 
different is the meaning of the word 
beneficiary when used to describe one 
who receives the proceeds of a life in 
surance policy, for example, and 
used to designate one who 
portion of the community 
vet the root idea is the 


when 
receives a 
chest; and 
same, * * * * 
The Economic Meaning 
Kconomically, insurance may be de- 
fined as a device for conserving property 
values and human values—the latter be- 
cause it is becoming more to be recog- 
nized that human values are just as 


capable of being measured as property 
values, * * * * 


But in one sense it is true to say that 
insurance conserves, or tends to con- 
serve wealth. Fire and marine compan- 
ies through periodic inspections, and 
through inducing property owners to 
build according to a scientific code and 
influencing them to employ mechanical 
systems which reduce their hazard, have 
indirectly saved much wealth from being 
destroyed. Life insurance companies, 
also, are to be reckoned among those 
forces which conserve wealth and_ in- 
directly create it in ways already indi- 
cated and also by removing 
psycholegical hindrances to 
production, * * * 

In a similar way a retail merchant is 
enabled to carry goods in stock worth 
several times the amount of his capital. 
Without fire insurance as_ collateral 
security, the wholesale merchant could 
not extend credit to the retailer. But 
with the goods insured in a reliable com- 
pany against loss by fire, the wholesale 
merchant can grant an able and honest 
retailer credit to the extent of five times 
his capital, and at the same price he 
could demand if paid cash. The whole 
saler advances the goods to the retailer 
because of the protection promise by 
the insurance company. Since he knows 
the merchant to be honest, the only risk 
is the danger of destruction of the goods 
by fire before the retailer can sell them. 

In speaking of the economic meaning 
of insurance, it was said that insurance 
is an institution which substitutes cer 
tainty for uncertainty—the certainty of 
a small loss (the premium) for the un 
certainty of a heavy loss (complete de- 
struction of goods). Thus a_ property 
owner cannot be sure whether or not his 
house will burn, even after he has 
availed himself of every known.  safe- 
guard. If the fire occurs, just that 
amount of value is destroyed; but the 
owner is not necessarily called upon to 
bear the entire loss himself. In advance 
of such a misfortune, no one could fore 
tell whether his or some other’s 
would burn, and he could agree 
other landlords that they 
to a common fund to be used to recom 
pense the unfortunate ones. Again, one 
man does not know when he may die 
or meet with an accident which will 
lessen or destroy his earning power He 
may, however, agree with other men 
to contribute to a fund to indemnify the 
family of the ones who do die or suffer 
loss of earning capacity. 


certain 
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The Mathematical Meaning 
There 


is nothing more important for 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1882 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTG we CLARK, Vice-President 
J. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 
H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, "Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 
HOME OFFICE 
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NEW YORK 
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one to understand about insurance than 
that the premium he is to pay has been 
determined by the most rigid and accu 
rate calculation. I stress this because 
many people think that the premium 
charged for insurance is merely a rough 
estimate. The principle of charging “all 
the traffic will bear” has no place in 
making an insurance rate. There is no 
other business in the world that is con 
ducted on a safer basis than insurance 
The finest mathematical brains in the 
country are employed, to work out by 
the unchangeable laws of number just 
the premium that must be charged in 
order to insure the building up of a fund 
that shall be adequate to take care ol 
every that normally may occur 
among the insured. Not only is science 
employed to ascertain the amount to be 
contributed, but the greatest care is 
taken to decide how the funds are to 
be invested and otherwise safeguarded. 
Just as the finest brains are laid under 
tribute in calculating the premium, so 
the acutest intellects are intrusted with 
the task of caring for the money accu 
mulated. 


loss 


True Conception of Insurance 


Recalling what has been said, it is 
not difficult to understand that insur 
ance is not a gambling device. The law, 
always vigilant not to countenance any 
wagering contract, recognizes the con 
tract of insurance as legal. Economic 
ally and from the standpoint of society 
it is not a gamble, because the insurer 
tak’ s no chances: he knows in advance 
the oroximate number of losses he will 
be alled on to pay and through ade 
quat: rates has collected the amount 
nece sary. Mathematically it is not 
gambsing, because the element of chance 
is removed by the application of scien 
tific method to the problem of how many, 
ascertaining the approximate amount 
necessary to meet From the 
standpoint of the individual it is not 
gambling but the very opposite of gam 
bling, because the element of uncertain 
ty and chance is removed. Indeed, it is 
the individual who does not insure who 
takes the risk and gambles with fate 
a form of gambling, especially in respect 
to life values, that is peculiarly repre 
hensible, because not he, but his wife 
and children have to pay the stakes. 


kc Sses. 


Non-Concurrency 

(Continued from page 1) 
other set covering specifically stock of 
merchandise only, and in such cases, in 
this vicinity, it is the almost universal 
practise to use what we call the Cromie 
rule, that is, to apply the blanket in 
surance first where there is no other in 
surance, the the blanket 
policy then to apply to the specific in- 
surance to pay the loss on property so 
specifically insured. 


balance’ of 


“It appears that in the case in point 
there is $30,000 specific ‘insurance on 
stock and $20,000 blanket insurance on 
stock and fixtures, and that the amount 
of adjusted loss on stock is $44,580, and 
on fixtures $10,430, and applying the 
Cromie | rule, the blanket insurance 
would first pay the entire loss on fix- 
tures at $10,430, and the reminder of the 
$20,000 blanket insurance ($9,570) would 
then apply with the $30,000 specific in- 
surance to pay the loss on stock. In 
other words, there would be only a total 
of $39,570 of insurance to pay a loss of 
$44,580 on stock, and obviously both sets 
of insurance would pay the total amount 
of their policies. 

“On the facts as stated, it would appear 

to us as obvious that the assured are en- 
titled to recover the entire amount of 
the insurance ($50,000) and the method 
of apportionment therefore, appears to 
be immaterial, unless there are some 
circumstances connected with the case 
and the terms of insurance which are 
not fully stated in the letter.” 


Taint on Perishables 

London.—Quite a number of claims 
have of late been made on marine un- 
derwriters for taint on perishables, and 
this is frequently due to the class of 
vessel in which the interest is carried. 
Writing on this subject the Journal of 
Commerce (Liverpool), says :— 

“It is now no uncommon thing for un- 
derwriters who cover taint in policies on 
perishable goods, such as butter and 
flour, to find that they have to make 
heavy settlements under this heading on 
goods which have been carried in ves- 
sels driven by internal-combustion en- 
gines, or which are propelled by oil-fired 
steam. In both cases the primary cause 
of the claim is the effect of oil fumes, or 
even of direct oil damage on the in- 
sured interest, and it would seem that 
the problem is one that deserves close 
consideration 
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“It appears that the majority of these 
claims arise on cargoes carried in ves- 
sels which were not primarily designed 
for propulsion by oil fuel. These ves- 
sels, however efficient their engines may 
be, are frequently ill adapted for the 
storage of their fuel, and in consequence, 
fumes escape, or oil leaks, and the holds 
become permeated with an atmosphere 
which cannot have other than a bad 
effect upon the cargo. Here is a clear 
instance of a possible cause of loss 
directly due to the carriage of goods in 
vessels of an inferior class, and one 
which should be given special attention 
when risks on goods liable to suffer 
from taint are under consideration. 

“It is not only the converted or the 
low category vessel, however, that is 
likely to bring claims of this nature. 


Even the best built motor or oil fired 
vessel is liable to damage, either through 
stress of weather, or through accident 
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such as collision or standing. Even 
bumping over a bar may start rivets 
that allow oil to leak into places where 
fumes may arise and gain entrance to 
the holds, and though it may be ad- 
mitted that this is less likely to occur 
in vessels specially constructed for pro- 
pulsion by oil, than in those which have 
been adapted, it is, nevertheless, a factor 
which cannot be disregarded.” 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has announced the following 
agency changes: Appointed, Crittenden 
& Swope, for the National Union and the 
Union of London; Harold D. Glover, for 
the Mercury; Arthur H. Hood, for the 
Sentinel; discontinued, James C. Mce- 
Curdy, for the National Union; Horace 
A. Reeves & Son, Inc., for the Union, of 
London; Young, Crittenden & Swope, 
for the Baltimore-American. 
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Public Magazine For 
Non-Agency Mutuals 


PAPER EDITED BY H. P. JANISCH 





Latest Edition Tells What Happened to 
Mutuals in Baltimore, San Francisco 
and other Conflagrations 





From the standpoint of attractive set- 
up, make-up, printing and _ illustrations 
the new magazine of the reciprocals and 
non-agency mutuals, 
P. Janisch, 
tual 


edited by Harold 
lawyer for the American Mu- 
Alliance, need take a back seat for 
no other publication. While 
it looks like a non-partisan 
magazine for the 


on its face 
insurance 
public it, of 
plays up to its own faction. 
called “Journal of 
and there have 
been running through recent editions a 
series of articles on Use and Occupan- 
cy by Chase M. Smith, secretary of the 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co. 
of Chicago. Prof. S. S. Huebner of the 
University of Pennsylvania is author of 
the leading article in the October issue. 
In the November issue there is an article 
on Mutual insurance by L. G. Purmont 
of the Central Manufacturers Mutual, 
telling what happened to the non-agency 
mutuals in five conflagrations. What 
he says in that direction follows: 
3oston Fire, 1872 

22 out of 30 Non-Mutual Companies 
failed paying 41 cents on the dollar. 

4 out of 34 Mutual Companies dis- 
continued, three paying 100% and one 
75 cents on the dollar. 

Baltimore Fire, 

5 Non-Mutuals failed, 
on the dollar. 

1 Mutual Company failed, paying 100 
cents on the dollar. 

San Francisco 


course, 


The publication is 


American Insurance” 


1904 
paying 64 cents 


Fire, 1906 





Canadian Auto Rates 
May Be Lower in 1926 


OUTSIDE COMPETITION STRONG 





Underwriters Trying to Stabilize Rates 
So No Company Can Afford To 


Lower Levels 





While agents in this country are ask- 
ing for lower conference rates on auto- 
mobile insurance and while the companies 
are debating whether experience will 
permit of any decreases or call for slight 
increases here and there, Canadian auto- 
mobile underwriters are faced with the 
same problem. There the pressure of 
competition from non-tariff, or non-con- 
ference companies, is forcing the tariff 
companies to consider lowering rates 
to the lowest point consistent with safe 
underwriting A committee of the Cana- 
dia’ Automobile Underwriters Asscci- 
ation met last week to consider rates 
tor 1926. It is understood that the non- 
tariff companies have been invited to 
join in the rate-makine discussions. 

A. LE. Dawson, of the Toronto Casual- 


ty, said: “We are for freedom in rate- 
making and for freedom in coverage- 
naking. We believe in tariff operation 


except as to rate-maintaining and cov- 
erage. We believe in a contribution of 
experience. We believe in a policy of 
a tariff or rules to govern the business, 
but we also believe that different com- 
panies have different unde rwriting meth- 
ods and different business-getting meth- 








100 Vines Rutuais discontinued, 
ing 5 to 60 cents on the dollar. 

No Mutuals failed and all paid losses 
in full. 

Chelsea Fire, 1904—Salem Fire, 

130 Non-Mutuals failed, paying 
5 to 60 cents on the dollar. 

Every Mutual but one paid its losses in 


full. 


pay- 


1914 


from 


ods that enable them to apply different 
rates. Tariff rates are based upon the 
experience of the total of companies, 
and the results of individual companies 
may be made to vary so greatly from 
the average as to effect a hardship on 
the one company and a corresponding 
benefit upon another company if they 
are subject to the same rate. That ap- 
plies for the most part to miscellaneous 
casualty lines of insurance rather than 
to fire. 

“The building up of a fire rate is such 
a technical matter and involves so much 
work and expense that one company can 
scarcely shoulder the burden for its 
own operations and it is in the fire de- 
partment that a company becomes some- 
what of a parasite on the rate making 
expenses of tariff companies, which leads 
me to believe that all companies should 
contribute their experience and should 
also contribute to the cost of compiling 
tables of experience and determine whe- 
ther or not they wish to follow promul- 
gated rates.” 

“We say we are tariff in our own way,” 
said the manager of another of the 
largest non-tariff companies who has 
recently left the Automobile Tariff. 
“Sooner or later we're all going to be 
in an association. There’s something 
wrong when there are so many non- 
tariff companies in the field. I believe 
in tariff rates; that is, rates that are 
equitable. 

“In the old days every company 
its experience. 
perience 
sociation 


filed 
All such schedules of ex- 
were boiled down and the as- 
made the decision as to the 
rates. The result was, that most rates 
were too low and in Ontario too high. 
The tariff companies now see that the 
loss ratio is low in Ontario and step 
in and lower the rates. The rates should 
be so that no company can afford to 
cut them below a certain place.” 





THE FIRST CALENDAR 
The first 1926 calendar received by 
Tne EASTERN UNDERWRITER comes from 
the American of Newark. 





216TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sits. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











INDEPENDENCE STOCK SOLD 





New Issue of Fire Company of 10,000 
Shares Quickly Over-Subscribed; 
Agents Buy Heavily 
There has been such a gratifying re- 
sponse to the recent offer of the 


new 
issue of the Independence Fire, that it 
is possible to announce its over- 


subscription. The conservative under- 
writing policy of the company and its 
close affiliation with the Independence 
Indemnity, together with the reputation 
of its officers and directors and the high 
average of its agents, have led to its 
stock being regarded as a most prom- 
ising security in the range of fire insur- 
ance. 

The new issue of 10,000 shares, having 
a par value of $10 each, was sold at $25 
per share which already had become the 
market value of Independence Fire 
stock. Of the $250,000 proceeds of the 
sale, $100,000 will be added to the capi- 
tal and $150,000 will be added to the sur- 
plus which will materially assist in the 
further development of the company. 
The major portion of the new issue was 
taken by agents and_ stockholders of 
the Independence Companies. 





MEMBER OF PHILA. ASSN. 
The New York Fire has been elected 
a member of the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters’ Association. 














ESTABLISHED 
1836 


A. G. MARTIN, Manager. 





FIRE 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


THE NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED OF LONDON 





MARINE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


WINDSTORM 


USE and OCCUPANCY 


RIOT and EXPLOSION INSURANCE 


Assets, $8,960,540.39. Liabilities, $6,389,962.96 
Surplus in U. S., $2,570,577.43 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT 
55 John Street, New York 


J. V. LANE, Ass’t Moar. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND 
AGENCY DEPARTMENTS 


Northern Assurance Building, 
135 William Street, New York 


C. W. COOPER, Ass’t Mgr. 


Wa. H. McGee & Co., Inc., Marine Underwriter s, U. S. A., 11 So. W1Lt1AM Street, New York 


AUTOMOBILE 


ENTERED U. 5S. 
1854 


J. D. ERSKINE, Gen’l Agent. 
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Suadinns Tells Duties 
of Insurance Dep’ts 


COOPERATION 1 IS MAIN 


Connecticut Custethaiionat Decries Pres- 


OBJECT 


sure by Financiers to Control 
Placing of Polices 


Colonel Howard P. 
sioner of Insurance welcomed the de 
legates to: the Connecticut Insurance 
Day meeting last week on behalf of the 
State of Connecticut. He said among 
other things there were many specially 


Dunham, Commis- 


called “days.” Founders Day, Indepen 
dence Day, Mothers Day, Tag Day, Fire 
Prevention Day and Sunday of which 
latter the old hymn says,—“Day of all 
the week the best, Emblem of eternal 
rest.” 

Lately there has been a new day 
added to the list. It is named Insurance 
Day, and while it has not yet sprung 
forth full fledged into hymn, it can be 
described not as an emblem of eternal 


rest, but as an emblem of eternal quest, 
a day of quest for more knowledge, 
more light, more understanding, more 
getting together and for more of the 
business it celebrates and aims to aid 
and expand. Connecticut was quick to 
see the appropriateness and value of 
such a day, and has already profited 
greatly thereby. 

Colonel Dunham paid tribute 
of the early founders of 
Connecticut, including 
list as Brace, Browne, Batterson, Brew- 
ster, Bulkeley, Chase, Goodwin, Greene, 
Howard, Morgan, Nichols, Skilton and 
Terry et al, characterizing them as men 
of vision, conservative, safe and depend 
able. 

He believed 
much in 


to some 
insurance in 
such a_ notable 


the public 


was kept too 
ignorance of 


what insurance 


policy contracts covered and did _ not 
cover. Articles of information such as 
“What's What in Your Fire Policy” in 
the last number of “Nation's Business” 


should be followed by articles in simple 


language on other kinds of policies. 


These should be written in primmer 
language for the general public as they 
need simple explanations and cannot 


understand technical phrases. 

Insurance education in public schools 
and colleges should be encouraged by 
the companies and agents. Connecticut 
is well equipped to establish a standard 
course on the technical side of the busi- 
ness in one of its splendid colleges, Mr. 
Dunham said. 

“State supervision of insurance rightly 
speaking is not meddling with affairs 
over which it has no rightful jurisdic 
tion, but simply is a means of closer 
contact between insurance companies, 
and agents and the public, for the good 
and safety of all. The main object of 
a state insurance department is to co 
operate 
insurance 


contracts: first the public, 
second the companies and then the 
agents. Supervising officials want to be 


of just as much 
to your clients.” 

Colonel Dunham spoke against undue 
pressure upon borrowers of 
place insurance for the security in a 
particular agency, and said that none 
such could long retain licenses in Con- 
necticut. 

He welcomed the idea of “Insurance 
Day” in Connecticut and hoped in time 
to see it grow into national importance 
to be joined in not only by agents and 
companies, but universally by the 
general public who needed it most. 


service as you all are 


money to 


H. C. PORTER, JR., STATE AGENT 


H. C. Porter, Jr., has been appointed 
state agent for the Liverpool & London 
& Globe and the F er Union of South 
Carolina to succeed Edward Cay, who 
resigned October 31. Mr. Porter has 
been with the Edwin G. Seibles office in 
South Carolina for twelve years. His 


headquarters will be at Columbia, S. C. 


with all parties concerned with ~ 




















National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1925 


CAPITAL, PAID GE .nccccscccccccccccevcs: ceccccccccsecce ereeceee $ 3,000,000.00 
PESERVE FOR ALA, LAABILATIES .......ccccccvccsscccecssses 21,371,802.69 
r SET SR PERIR hich e ohio oh casos incevavasssnssandesdceedacyears 10,972,349.08 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND ...... spccadadeceenecssteanaar 700,000.00 
I oo sodc caccecvascdesbeonnnsncuvensiets caacceunesceewess sodeued 36,044,151.77 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS........ seewsaenenusl 14,672,349.08 
H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary « M Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President © B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary “ B Seymour, Treasurer 


F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 














Palache President 
of Eastern Union 


RE-ELECTED FOR SECOND TERM 
Several Changes in Membership at 
Annual Meeting; To Prepare 
Memorial on E. G. Snow 
Whitney Palache, United States man- 
ager of the Commercial Union, was last 
week re-elected president of the Eastern 
Union at the annual meeting held in New 
York City. Other officers who shall 
hold office for the comin’ year include 
Ralph B. Ives, president of the Aetna, 
vice-president; B. M. Culver, vice-presi- 
dent of the Niagara, treasurer, and Ralph 
G. Potter, secretary. The committee on 
ccoperation, one of the most important 
of the Eastern Union, is working stead- 
ily and expects to make vital recom- 
mendations in the near future. 
The membership committee 
applications for membership 
following: George R. Fulton, 
of the Fire and Marine Underwriters, 
to succeed the late W. Ellwood Jones; 
Herbert W. Ellis, vice-president of the 
Imperial Assurance, to succeed Mr. 
Beresford, resigned as member of record 
for that company; Mr. Beresford retains 
membership in the Eastern Union for 
the other companies under his manage- 
ment; H. G. B. Alexander, United States 
manager of the Transcontinental of New 


York. These 


presented 
from the 
secretary 


gentlemen were unanim- 
ously elected members of record for 
their respective companies. 


The committee appointed to prepare 
memorial resolutions on the passing of 
Robert N. Hughs, Southern manager of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, which was composed of George C. 
Long, Jr., chairman; Milton Gargan and 
W. R. Prescott, submitted resolutions, 
which were adopted by a rising vote, in 
which they said: 

“Resolved, That the Union record its 
less in the death of Robert Nathaniel 
Hughs, Southern manager of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America and 
its affiliated companies. 

“Mr. Hughs was a loyal member of 
the Union, and while his obligations to 
the territory under his immediate super- 
vision prevented him from taking an 
active part in the deliberations of this 
body, he rendered a noteworthy service 
to the interests of Union members 
through hif devotion to the South-East- 
ern Underwriters Association. 

“His untimely death brought to a sud- 
den close a career that ranks high in 
the annals of our business in the South.” 

The president referred to the recent 
loss in the ranks of the Union of one 
of its oldest and most honored mem- 
bers, E. G. Snow, former president of 
the Home, and appointed to prepare 
suitable memorial resolutions from the 
following committee of three: O. E. 
Schaefer, P. Beresford and E. W. West. 


ADDS TO CAPITAL 

Stockholders of the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics voted Tuesday at the home of- 
fice in Milwaukee to increase the capital 
stock from $1,250,000 to $2,000,000 and 
also to add $375,000 to the surplus. The 
new issue consists of 75,000 shares of a 
par value of $10 to be sold for $15 a 
share. 





$1,500 PRIZE FOR SCENARIO 





National Board Offers That Sum For 
Best Two Reel Plot Interpreting 
Insurance to Public 
Although the business of fire insurance 
is of such importance that trade 
would stagnae without the safeguards 
which it provides, its vital place in the 
industrial and social scheme 


basic 


is not suf- 
the public. The 
Fire Underwriters 
that the story of fire 
visualized effectively 
motion picture and is 
therefore, offering a prize of $1,500 for 
the best synopsis or outlined plot that 
will tell in not more than two reels an 
effective business romance intervoven 


ficiently 
National Board of 
believes, however, 
insurance can be 
by means of the 


realized by 


with the history and fundamentals of 
fire underwriting. 
The Board does not want a script de- 


signed to sell insurance policies, but one 
that will interpret the business in terms 
of human interest understandable by 
everybody. Perhaps the plot will in- 
volve the activities of incendiaries, in- 
surance taxation, rating difficulties or 
other problems of the business—that is 
for the contestant to decide. 

Scripts, as already mentioned, should 
not run over two reels. They should be 
in synopsis form and not complete con- 
tinuations, and should be sent to The 


National Board of Fire a 
76 William Street, New York, » On 
or before March 1, 1926. 

In addition to the prize of $1,500, the 
3oard retains the privilege of purchas- 
ing for $500 one other of the scenarios 
submitted. It also reserves the right to 
make necessary changes in the manv- 
scripts and to withhold the awards if no 
suitable synopsis is received. 

The judges of the contest are: Shel- 
don Catlin (Chairman), and Paul Haid 
of the Committee on Public Relations, 
and W. E. Mallalieu, General Manager 
of The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 





MOVIE STUDIO’S “OCEAN” 

Installation of one of the most elabo- 
rate and complete automatic sprinkler 
systems on the West Coast has just 
been completed at the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer motion picture studios at Culver 
City, California. The big film studio 
is now protected by a system that goes 
beyond any factory fire- fighting system 
on the West Coast, and it is interesting 
to note that the system will practically 
pay for itself, in ten years, by the sav- 


ings on insurance rates thus gained. 
The central unit in the new system is 
a 1,060,000 gallon primary reservoir 


augmented by a 100,000-gallon elevated 
tank, 


AGENCY ENLARGES FACILITIES 


Kelly, Fuller & Kern, prominent local 
agents in New York City, have added 
to their facilities in New York and 
3rooklyn by arranging to write auto- 
mobile fire and theft insurance in the 
Fire Association and the Patriotic, and 
to bind for brokers in the Old Colony 
of Boston risks located anywhere in the 
country. The agency heretofore has 
handled largely fire business only. 





ARTICLE BY H. A. SMITH 

An article by H. A. Smith, president 
of the National Tire, bearing the head- 
line, ‘What’s What in Your Fire Policy,” 
ap peared in the November number of “Na- 
tion’s Business.” 





AuG. J. LUEOKE, wice-pnes. 
RE. BRANDENBURG, sec'v. © TREAS. 





A Sign of Good Protection 





Writing: 
Fire Use and Occupancy 
Lightning Rents 
Windstorm Sprinkler Leakage 
Tornado Explosion 


Riot and Civil Commotion 
We. E. WoLLaccen. 


GEO, P. MAYER. sno e 
Roseat H. MOORE, as: crv. 


CASH CAPITAL: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





HERMAN AMBOS, sab vice. 2016, 
A.C, MEEKER, asst sec'r. 
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Books Recommended 
To London Students 


FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 





Authorized List of Examinations Com- 
mittee of Corporation of Insurance 
Brokers in Great Britain 





The Corporation of Insurance Brokers 
of London announces that the follow- 
ing is the authorized list of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance books which the 
Examinations Committee of the Corpor- 
ation advises candidates for membership 
in the Corporation to read: 


Fire Insurance 

Part I. ’ Pan 

Pocket Guide to Drafting Fire Insurance Policies 
(Noeverre). C. & E. Layton, 3s. 6d. 

Fire Insurance Surveyor (James Black, F.C.LI.). 
Cc. & E. Layton, 6s. 6d. 

Stone & Cox Fire and Marine Year Book. 17s. 
6d, 

Insurance Principles (Ernest Brooke). C. & E. 
Layton, 4s. 

Part II, 

The Law Relating to Fire Insurance (Welford 
& Otter-Barry). Butterworth & Co., 45s. 

Law of Fire Insurance (Bunyon). C. & E 
Layton, 35s. 

Insurance Guide and Handbook, Vol. IL. C. & E. 
Layton, 15s. 

Insurance Against Loss of Profits 
from Fire (J. W. Younger). 
Office, 3s. 

Technology of Fire Insurance (J. Howard- Blood). 
Stone & Cox, Ltd., 31s. 6d 

The Essential Features of 
John Gentle). Post Magazine Office, Is. 

Porter’s Laws of Insurance. Sweet & Maxwell, 
Ltd., 32s.. 6d. 

Profits Insurance (Henderson & Matthews). W. 
Blackwood & Sons, 6s. 

Principles and Practice of Fire Insurance in the 
United Kingdom (Frank Godwin). Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 5s. 

Marine Insurance 


Resulting 
Post Magazine 


Profits Insurance 


Part 1 

Marine Insurance (Templeman). Macdonald & 
Evans, 5s. 

Marine Insurance (Gow). Effingham Wilson, 6s. 

Chalmers Marine Insurance Act, 3rd_ Edition. 
Butterworth & Co., 15s. 

Part 

Marine Insurance (Templeman). Macdonald & 
Evans, 5s. 

Marine Insurance (Gow). Effingham Wilson, 6s. 

Chalmers Marine Insurance Act, 3rd_ Edition, 
Butterworth & Co., 15s. 

Handbook to Marine Insurance (Dover). H. F. 
& G. Witherby, 8s. 6d. 

Lloyd’s Calendar. Lloyd’s, 3s. 6d. 

Marine Insurance (W. D. Winter). 


McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 20s. 


Reference Book of Marine Insurance Clauses 
(with Analysis by Victor Dover). Witherby 
& Co., 10s. 


. a and Miscellaneous Insurance 

art 1. 

Stone & Cox Accident Year Book. Stone & Cox, 
Ltd., 17s. 6d. 
Burglary Insurance (C, 
zine Office, 6s. 
Insurance Principles (Ernest Brooke). ( 
Layton, 4s. 

Public Liability Insurance (J. B. Welson). Post 
Magazine Office, 5s. 

Motor Insurance (W. F. Todd). 
man & Sons, Ltd., 6 


E. Golding). Post Maga- 
oo ae 


Sir Isaac Pit- 


S. 

Administration Bondy (J. B. Welson). Post 
Magazine Office, 1s. 

Part II. 

Willis’s Workmen’s Compensation Act. 1906. 


Butterworth & Co. (published annually), 12s. 
Insurance Guide and Handbook, Vol. IL. C. & E. 
Layton, 15s. 
The Law Relating 


to Accident 
Baker 


Welford). 


Insurance (A. 
Butterworth & Co., 
|, 398 
Fidelity Guarantees (F. D. McMillan). Stone & 
Cox, Ltd., 15s. 
Porter’s Laws of Insurance. 
1 


Sweet & Maxwell, 
Ltd., 329. 6 


General 
Handbook of the International Congress of In- 
surance Brokers and Agents. Corporation 


,.. Of Insurance Brokers, 2s. 6d. 
The Assurance Companies Act, 1919, with notes 
(M. H. Truelove). P. S. King & Co. (out 
of print). 





SQUARE CLUB DANCE 

Considerable interest is being dis- 
played in the entertainment and dance 
of the Insurance Square Club to take 
place in the grand ball room of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, ‘Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 4. The entertainment commences at 
8:30 P. M. sharp and will be followed 
by dancing. Box seats are $2.00 includ- 
ing admission, and other tickets are $1.00 
per person. Tickets may be obtained 
through William S. Goss, 12 Gold Street, 
New York. 





TRAVELERS NEWARK BRANCH 
_The Newark branch office of The 
Travelers Fire was opened on Monday, 
November 23, with Herbert L. Denny 
as manager, and Ferd G. Adams as 
special agent. This office has super- 
vision over the City of Newark and all 
of New Jersey except Camden County. 


EVANS. LEFT $5,340,000 





Late Chairman of America Fore Group 
Owned 15,500 Shares of Continental 
Stock; Other Securities 


Henry Evans, late chairman of the 
board of the America Fore companies, 
left an estate valued at $5,339,577 gross 
and $4,878,000 net. His will gave a large 
part of his estate to charities. The es- 
tate included stocks valued at $4,514,395, 
real estate valued at $155,000, and $153,- 
820 in cash. The largest items of secur- 
ities were 310 shares Central Union Trust 
Co., $196,730; 15,500 shares Continental 
Insurance Co., $1,503,500; 25,000 shares 
Corn Products Refining Co., $835,937, 
and 4,800 shares Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Co., $648,000. 

The appraisal showed that Mr. Evans 
held contracts executed in 1920 by which 
he gave up a share in the profits in 
these two companies upon an agreement 
by the Continental to pay him $31,000 a 
year for twenty years and by the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix to pay $29,000 a year for 
twenty years. The value of these con- 
tracts was appraised at $504,457. 


ADMITTED TO 20 STATES 

The Transcontinental of New York, 
a member of the National of Hartford 
group, and organized early this year, 
has already been admitted to about 
twenty states and will likely be entered 
in five more before the end of the year 
according to A. F. Grupe, vice-president 
of H. G. B. Alexander & Co., of Chicago, 
managers of the Transcontinental. Mr. 
Grupe was in New York City this week. 








INCOME TAX DECISION 

Additions made during the year by fire 
and marine companies to their reserve 
funds “in the amount and on account 
of liabilities for unsettled loss claims” 
as required by the insurance superintend- 
ent of New York, are not deductible 
from gross income in order to determine 
the net sum subject to taxation. This 
was announced this week in a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
Washington involving the Boston In- 
surance Company. 


FIRE WASTE COMMITTEES 


R. E. Vernor, Western Actuarial Bureau, 
Heads Contest Committee; T. 
Fleming Heads Speakers List 

A. T. Bell, chairman of the National 
lire Waste Council which is cooperating 
with the Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in its nation-wide fire prevention 
program among chambers of commerce 
and trade organizations, has appointed 
committees authorized at the last meet- 
ing of the Council. These groups will 
serve until the meeting of the Council 
in September, 1926. It is expected each 
will report progress at the next meeting 
to be held in March. 

The Contest Entry Committee which 
has charge of securing entries in the 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest 
starts its work this year with more than 
400 cities enrolled. Its personnel com- 
prises the following: Richard E. Vernor 
manager, Fire Prevention Department, 
Western Actuarial Bureau, chairman; 
Percy Bugbee, field secretary, National 
Fire Protection Association; Earl E. 
Fisk, National Association of Insurance 
Agents; Joseph F. Leopold, manager, 
Southern Central Division, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce; B. S. Mace, Railway 
Fire Protection Association; H. L. 
Miner, Wilmington, Del., Chamber of 
Commerce ; Gilbert E. Stecher, Hoboken, 
N. J., Chamber of Commerce; C. L. 
Topping, Fire Marshals’ Association of 
North America. 

Members of speakers committee under 


the chairmanship of T. A. Fleming, 
supervisor, Conservationn Department, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 


are appearing before a number of cham- 
bers of commerce and trade asosciations 
this fall. Beside Mr. Fleming the com- 
mittee comprises the following: Eugene 
Arms, manager, Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau; James T. Catlin, Jr., National 
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Editorial 


Fire Prevention Week, October 4 to 1), 
offers a wonderful opportunity for those in 
the fire insurance business to further the 
movement of conservation,—conservation 
of life and of property. 


Every day forty lives are lost by fire. 
Every day property valued at $1,400,000 is 
destroyed. Every day misery and suffer- 
ing are brought to scores of homes by fire. 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
believes thoroughly in fire prevention. It 
believes that the people of the United 
States would be infinitely better off if a 
part, at least, of the fire waste were con- 
verted into useful production. 


It believes that business would be better 
were not hundreds of acres of forests, 
scores of schools and hospitals, and thous- 
ands of mercantile buildings and dwellings 
destroyed each year. 


a ‘or years the Ohio Farmers has supplied 
its agents with fire prevention literature. 
This Company is continuing to do so, not 
only during Fire Prevention Week, but 
throughout the entire year. 








\ 


Gas Explosion Insurance 


Many fires start as a result of the ex- 
plosion of gas, natural or artificial. Adding 
this coverage to your clients’ fire policies 
costs very little but adds greatly to the 
protection you sell. 





Smokers are accustomed to thinking it 
is bad luck to take three lights off the 
same match. Good luck will follow, how- 
ever, if the match is safely out and 
broken in two before it is thrown away. 


Do you believe in signs? If you smell 
gasoline and look for it with a lighted 
match, it is probable that you are about 
to start on a long journey. 

If it is true that “A penny saved is a 
penny earned,” millions of dollars can be 
earned by preventing fires every day in 
the year. 


Silas Chapman, jr. 


The Ohio Farmers Family feels deeply 
its loss in the death of Silas Chapman, Jr., 
of Hartford, who died September tenth. 








Association of Insurance Agents; B. S. 
Mac.:; George B. Muldaur, general 
agetit, Underwriters’ Laboratories; Wal- 
ter . Shaw, assistant secretary, Na- 
tione! Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Gilbert FE. Stecher; Jay W. 
Stevens, chief inspector, National Board 
of .fire Underwriters; N. B. Swett, 
Fresao, Cal., Chamber of Commerce; 
Richard EK. Vernor; Franklin H. Went- 
word, secretary, National Fire Protec- 
tio Association. 


NEW POST FOR J. A. GIBSON 

The Travelers Fire has appointed 
John A. Gibson of Birmingham as man- 
ager for Alabama, effective December 
Ist. Mr. Gibson is a native of Virginia 
but grew up in Canada where he re- 
ceived his education. - He returned to 
the United States in the Southern De- 
partment of the Western Assurance and 
British America of Canada in 1913 and 
became special agent of those two com- 
panies in Alabama, Louisiana and Miss- 
issippi in 1918. In 1920 he went with the 
Fire Association in Mississippi and for 
the past four years has been in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. 


WITH STERLING OFFICES 


John Heldar, formerly of the Rossia 
Reinsurance of Copenhagen, and recent- 
ly in the reinsurance department of the 
Commercial Union in New York, has 
joined the Sterling Offices, Ltd., of New 
York, reinsurance brokers, as secretary. 





JOSEPH S. HOARD DIES 
Joseph S. Hoard, well-known local 
agent at Mansfield, Pa., died recently. 
He was the head of a large agency and 
represented the Agricultural for nearly 
forty years. 


F. C. WHITE HEADS AUTO BODY 
Vice-President of Hartford President of 
National Auto Conference; Com- 
mittee Work Is Lessened 
Frederick C. White, vice-president of 
the Hartford Fire, was elected president 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference at the annual meeting 
held last Friday in New York City. He 
succeeds Frederick B. Kellam, who has 
held office for the two previous terms. 
William R. Hedge, president of the Bos- 
ton, was elected vice-president, succeed- 
ing John Marshall, Jr., and Herbert W. 
Ellis, assistant United States manager 
of the Phoenix of London, was re-elect- 
ed treasurer. The constitution provides 
that the president shall name the gov- 
erning and other committees and the 
executive committee names the general 

manager and_ secretary. 

Several constitutional amendments 
were adopted at this meeting tending to 
coordinate better and simplify the work 
of the conference by transferring to the 
salaried staff much of the work hither- 
to done by the committees composed of 
company executives. The demand upon 
the time of company men through mem- 
bership on various committees has be- 
come enormous so that many of these 
executives are devoting half their time 
or more to committee work entirely out- 
side of their official company duties. 


MICHIGAN BARS LLOYDS 

While no formal ruling has been pro- 
mulgated by Commissioner L. T. Hands 
to that effect, it has been definitely an- 
nounced by the Michigan department of 
insurance that no insurance organiza- 
tions of the Lloyds type will be ad~ 
mitted to operate in that state until a 
satisfactory disposition has been made 
of the Lloyds situation in Illinois and all 
cases pending have been settled. 
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Germans Coming Back 
in Spanish Markets 
IN MARINE LINES ESPECIALLY 


Spanish Companies Write Most of the 
Country’s Insurance But Outside 


Seek Marine Risks 


Interests 


Through the Holborn Agency Cor 
poration of New York City an article on 
Spanish insurance, written by H. ©. 


Glahn of Barcelona, has been circulated 
and is reproduced in part herewith: 

The premium income from insurance 
business in Spain increased from 1923 to 


1924 by about 15,500,000 Pesetas, to a 
total amount of 192,266,368 Pesetas. The 
principal increase, of 6,000,000 Pesetas, 
was in. the casualty lines, but also 
marine insurance shows a premium in 
crease of 2,800,000 Pesetas. These 
figures are published by the Spanish 
vovernment Insurance Departinent. 
They cover the gross direct business 
only, no attention being paid to rein 
surances. 

The number of companies operating 


is 231, of which 79 are foreign. The 
reinsurance business is transacted by 5 
Spanish reinsurance companies, and by a 
vreat number of foreign offices either 
admitted or unadmitted to Spain. 

The French group derives its) princi 
pal income from accident insurance, 
(compensation, personal accident, liabil 
ity) wherein their premium income even 
exceeds that of the Spanish companies. 
Secondly they are very strong in fire 
and life, but play hardly any role in 
marine The British companies derive 
little business from accident, but are 
strong in fire, life and marine, (third in 
rank) 

The income of the /taltan companies 
is principally on life business, but also on 
inarine and to a certain extent on acci 
dent. The Swiss companies are only of 
importance in accident, while the Ger- 
man companies are of increasing im 
portance in marine. The interest of the 


elmerican and Brazilian companies is prin 
cipally in life, while that of all other 
foreign companies is — predominantly 
iarine, 


Spanish Marine Business 


In marine the total premium income in 


1924 was 19,000,000 Pesetas. The first 
place is occupied by the Spanish com 
pany BANCO VITALICIO DE ES 
PANA, Barcelona, organized 1880, with 
2,600,000 Pesetas, and the second by the 
CENTRO DE NAVIEROS ASEGU 
RADORES, at Barcelona, with 2,300,000 
Pesetas. Then follows the Italian com 


pany ASSICURAZIONI 
with 1,700,000 Pesetas. Insofar as this lat- 
ter company controls the first mentioned 
Banco Vitalicio de Espano, it can really 
be stated that the gigantic Assicurazioni 
Generali of Trieste has by far the lead 
ing position in Spanish marine insurance. 
The marine income of the Union & 
Phenix Espagnol is about 900,000 Pese 
tas, while the remainder, as said before, 
is spread over companies of many coun 
tries. It is important to note, however, 
that the German companies are vigor- 
ously and rather successfully endeavor 
ing to regain their important pre-war 
position in Spanish marine business. 
German companies already in 1924 wrote 
2,202,000 Pesetas marine premiums (over 


GENERALI, 


11%) the leader being the NORTH 
GERMAN. It is expected that this per- 
centage will graduaily increase.  Al- 


together 52 
business, 
(premium 

Phe 
4] ace 


companies transact marine 
as compared with 50 in -1921 
income 13,880,000 Pesetas). 

Spanish market, in harmony with 
of all other countries, shows an in- 
reasing national tendency. The Span- 


fi companies already write over 65% 


rane’ Takes Step 
to Make Lloyd’s Pay 


BILL IN LEGISLATURE THERE 


If Passed, Lloyd’s Would Have to Put 
Up Large Deposit Or Cease 
Writing Direct Business 
with 


\ unique situation 


Lloyd's of 


reterence to 


London has arisen. Denmark 


has taken the first step in an attempt 
to bring Lloyd’s under the national law, 
a movement which has been carried on 


unsuccessfully for years in this country. 


True, Denmark has not done anything 
definite as yet but the status of Lloyd's 
comes up under a bill in the Legislature 
there on the state supervision of insur 
ance companies. An English contempo 
rary, the “Post Magazine,” gives the fol 
lowing analysis of the bill's effeet, if 
passed, upon Lloyd's: 

“Paragraph | oof the bill provides that 


in future private insurance business must 
only be carried on by joint stock com 
panies or companies founded on the 


mutual liability of the policyholders, 
Thus the few limited marine insurance 
companies in Denmark will be permitted 
to continue their activities, while only 
companies of the two kinds referred to 
will be allowed to register as insurance 
companies. Had Lloyd's been a Danish 
concern it might have continued its 
activities in peace, but as a foreign in 


stitution its position is otherwise, 


“Paragraph 57) states that a foreign 


company legally operating in its own 
country may, i the Minister for In 
dustry, Commerce and Shipping con 
siders that Danish companies are given 


the country in 
insurance business in 
conditions of the 


corresponding rights in 
question, transact 


Denmark on the pres 


ent law and through an agency or braneh 
of the gross direct) business, and the 
tendency in their favor is so marked 
that foreign companies cater to it more 


and more by purchase 
Spanish companies 

nections of such 
way harmful to 
evidenced by the 


or organization of 
The foreign 
subsidiaries are in 
them, as is particularly 
already mentioned case 


con 
no 


of the Banco Vitalicio de Espana. This 
company, in spite of it being owned by 
the Assicurazioni Generali, could not 
only reserve its position as the leading 
Spanish life insurance company, but in 
marine could even increase its business 


from 1,000,000 Pesetas in 1922 to 2,600,000 
Pesetas in 1924, thereby the 


: rising to 
leading position. 
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here. If 


office” established the concern OVERDUE VESSEL ARRIVES 
is not a joint stock company, it may only a 
do business in Denmark with the per Lutine Bell Rung at Lloyd’s When Ship 
mission of the Minister for Industry, Virtually Conceded Lost Comes Into 
Commerce and Shipping. Port 

“Tf the bill is passed Lloyd's must be ' . 3 ; 
registered wot vear after the date At the opening of business at Lloyd’ 
of the enactment of the law. It cannot °" @ pitta Saturday the Lutine Bel 
be registered unless it has an agent in was rung tor the announcement that 
Denmark, nor can it transact “non-life the Yugoslav a a had 
classes” direct without depositing 100,- arrived in Tor Bay on a voyage from 
QO00 kr. for marine, 100,000 kr. for fire, Stax to Garston. The vessel thus. be- 
and a flat deposit of 50,000 kr. for all longs to the small number of steamers 
other classes together. Unless, there which have reached safety after as much 
fore, Lloyd's files a petition for registra a 90 per cent had been quoted for re- 
tion. and receives the consent of imSuUrfance. Such a rate obviously means 
the Ministry, it cannot legally con- that very little hope existed in the mar- 
tinue in} Denmark for more than the ket ee to her safety. ‘ 2 
i2 months’ period of grace allowed it As a rule, the quotation of such a 
by the Bill, and the general agent may prohibitive rate 1s a preliminary to a 
be fined up to 1,000 kr. for non-regis vessel being regarded as uninsurable 
tration and up to 5,000 kr. for general Then, in due course, she is posted for 
viitation atthe tow le thik ime Ree and finally she is officially de- 
have to transact the direct business in clared to be missing. The Vojslav had 


been in distress off Land’s End, and ac- 
cording to Lloyd’s messages, the Amer- 
ican steamer “City of Fairbury” was ac- 
companying her to Falmouth, but, owing 
to torrential rain, lost sight of her, and 


Denmark through London brokers work 
ing direct with Danish polievholders, 
which would be unsatisfactory to the 
latter if disputes arise, and recourse 
cannot be had to Danish courts, or. it 


will have to act as a purely reinsurance alter searching for five hours, failed 
coneern, , to discover any trace of the vessel. In 

Another important point that remains V'¢W of these reports the gravest fears 
to be solved is whether Lioyd’s can be Werte expressed for the safety of GF 
registered as a unit, or whether each Vojslav. Great interest 1s always taken 
group uaa Rear Tere. r in the London market in the arrival of 


perhaps cach 


Lloyd's underwriter— will not have to be @ Steamer which had become practically 
registered and each make the deposits. uninsurable, although, from a financial 
Governmental experts will have their Pome ef view, the interests ol under- 
work cut out to settle these points when writers in the “Vojslav will have been 
Lloyd’s raises the question of its legali far smaller than those in some of the 
sation in Denmark—if it does raise the ™any casualties which have lately bem 
question, which point is also being dis reported, 


cussed here. ping ei, 


IMPORT DUTIES RISKS 


Inquiries 


are being received in the 





E. L. SAWYER MAKES CHANGE 


London insurance market for rates to 


Kdward L. Sawyer formerly of Miller cover the payments of losses should 
Schmitt & Co., Inc., recently resigned, duties be imposed on a number of prod- 
has become connected with the firm of ucts imported into Great Britain. As 
Charles M. Schmitt & Co., 42 Broadway, long ago as August rates were being 
New York City. Mr. Sawyer has had quoted to cover the risk of the imposi- 
many years’ insurance experience and tion of duty on woolens. At first 10 
his addition to this fast growing organ per cent was quoted, and then the rate 
ization will no doubt be greatly wel rose to as much as 25 per cent. Re- 
coined, cently 15 per cent, equivalent to 17 to 

Mr. Schmitt resigned from Miller 3 against the risk, has been paid in the 
Schmitt & Company in May, 1924, pre- case of leather. The insurance is sub- 
vious to which he was connected with ject to the provision that the duty should 
the firm of Willeox Peck & Hughes for be imposed by the end of March next 
ten years. and that any Budget proposal for such 





a duty should be excluded from the terms 











APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, New York 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,678,186.54 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,691,491.37 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,343,699.05 


WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 








of the policy. A similar rate is under- 
stood to have been quoted in respect 
of a-duty on imported wrapping paper 
on the same conditions, but in this case 
it does not seem that any actual busi- 
ness has been done. 


JOSEPH S. BLACKETT DIES 

Joseph S. Blackett, chief surveyor for 
Lloyd’s of London at San Francisco, 
died Monday morning at his home neat 
San Francisco. He had been with 
J.loyd’s for more than thirty years and 
had been their representative in nearly 
every seaport in the world. He had been 
in San Francisco since 1913. 








Grafman Bros., Inc., Brooklyn, insur- 
ance brokers, has been chartered at 
Albany with $1,000 capital. H. A. and 
Ruth Grafman, George A. Grafman, L. 





B. Seidman and E. A. Penzell, Brooklyn, 
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Spending Millions To Keep State Street, 
Chicago, From Dying 

The death or decadence of a famous 
city street is always somewhat pathetic. 
And now it is State Street, Chicago, 
which is fighting for its life. That thor 
oughfare, known to merchants from one 
end of the nation to the other, has start 
ed to slide and [ am = informed by the 
manager of one of the largest of those 
department stores which line both sides 
of the street for that to bring 
crowds into the stores it is now nec 
essary to pile up terrific bills for adver 
tising in the daily newspapers. Vo il 
lustrate: the Boston Store, which is a 
great State Street emporium for bar 
gains, recently ran a ten-page ad dis 
play in Chicago morning papers, while 
displays of another store of from three 
to six pages are not rare. In 1924 a 
State Street department store, appealing 
to humble spent $600,000 
for advertising in daily newspapers. 

At) Washington, Randolph, State 
Street and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, is 
one of the greatest retail stores in Amer 
ica, Marshall Field & Co. As long as 
Marshall Field & Company remain where 
they are on State Street, that street 
will always have a certain distinction. 
Marshall Field & Co. are making a va 
lant fight for State Street, doing their 
best, for example, to have the [linois 
Central station moved south in Grant 
Park on the Lake Front from Twelfth 
Street to Randolph near the Field store, 
but it is nét thought in Chicago that the 
store will be successful in that propa 
ganda. 


blocks 


p< mcketbooks, 


x Ok Ok 


Why State Street Has Gone Back 

My informant, the State Street store 
manager, told me why shopping on that 
street is not what it used to be. The 
principal stores in State Street are with 
in the zone of that network of elevated 
railroad tracks and pillars called ‘The 
Loop.” The congestion at one corner 
in the loop—Madison and State—has 
been called the greatest to be found in 
any city, more people passing than at 
Kifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
New York. To get through the loop in 


a taxi is quite an achievement unless 
one has a lot of time on one’s hands, 
as there are stops every block. The 
condition would be hopeless if it were 
not for a half-hour parking rule. As 


most families have cars or access to them 
the women of the families have been 
discouraged from shopping in “The 
Loop” during recent years because they 
can’t park their cars long enough to 
‘go from store to store. As a result 
they have been paying more attention 
to neighborhood stores. 

* * * 


The Mail Order Houses 
Now, just as the automobiles have 
injured the business of stores in “shop 
ping centers” they have hit a_ terrific 
blow at the mail order houses. For 
merly the farmer wrote to the catalogue 
house for most of the things he bought, 





but in 


this flivver age he can reach a 
city m oan hour or driving, so 
shopping by mail has grown less pop 
ular. 

This is one reason why Sears, Roebuck 
Chicago mail order have 
opened up three very stores in 
different outlying sections of Chicago 
and will probably open more. These 
stores have for parking of cars 
and eateh both the people going into the 
city and those departing; to say nothing 
of the neighborhood trade. Formerly, 
the objection to trading with the neigh 


less of 


& Co., house, 


large 


plac Cs 


horhood stores was lack of variety in 
the stock, but some of the neighbor 
liood stores in Chicago are very large, 


offering as much variety as stores in 
the “Loop District.” 

“And there you have the answer to 
the fieht that the big State Street stores 
are making for then 
friend, the merchant. 
nuisance to 
neighborhood 


lives,” said my 
“lormerly, if 
shop in 
vou 


residence 
couldn't get 


Was a 


because 


what you wanted. Now, it is diffieult, 
sometimes a nuisance, to shop in the 
‘Loop District. Furthermore, the pop 
ularity of the smaller specialty shops, 
a New York and Paris phase of mer 


Many of these 
shops are on Michigan Boulevard, which 
is becoming the fashionable 
center of the city.” 


chandising, has grown. 


shopping 


A Chicago Dinner 


| have recently had something to do 
with the mechanics of a dinner which 
was held in Chicago and | am now able 
to size up the banquet situation from 
both ends of the gridiron—the viewpoint 
of the managers at the head table and 
that of the guests at the round table. 

The Chieago dinner was an education 
in that it showed, among other things, 
that while, on the hand, speakers 
are not easy to get for banquets (except 
the kind you don’t want), on the other 
hand, there is a tremendous list of speak- 


one 


ing talent available if you only know 
how to get it. There are so many celeb- 
rities in America that they are falling 
all over each other, especially in New 
York and Chicago. “Who's Who” is 
becoming so voluminous that soon it 


will be difficult to lift, and only a small 
portion of famous people are in it at 
that. 


The Trouble With Most Dinners 
The question for the dinner manager 


to decide is what type of talent he wants 


for the dinner and then either to tand 
it himself or engage some one else to 
do vi. The trouble with most of the 


dinners is that they are left to run them- 
selves. dinners are not self-per 
forming; unless given a little direction 
they may easily fall with a thud. The 
more expert the attention, the better. 

Ordinarily, a man is elected president 
of an association and soon after taking 
the office is told that he must not forget 
that the annual banquet will soon be 
on hand and to get busy. Not having 


Now, 


had 


as a 


experience with banquets, except 
guest—and frequently sad experi 
at that—he is in despair and looks 
around appealingly for help. The com 
ing banquet soon becomes a nightmare 
to him. A friend tells him that Mr. So 
and-So is a good speaker, and with that 
as a guide he goes gunning for Mr. So 
and-So Another friend informs him 
that Senator Z is a “knock-out :” so he 
books up Senator Z. Generally, he lets 
it go at that, and a week before the din 
ner he learns that Mr. So- and-So is go- 
ing to Florida, so he engages Mr. X 
whom somebody has heard at the Cloak 
and Cheese Club and said was a riot. 
Neither Senator Z nor Mr. X has any 
connection with the other and both may 
fall flat as a paneake. Or, they may 
make a great hit. It depends upon how 
lucky the people are who pull off the 
dinner. 


ence 


Then, there are those who believe that 
insurance men, after a hard day's work, 
should go to an insurance dinner and 
hear insurance speakers. As a general 
proposition, | disagree with that although 
I think that at dinners of the Insurance 
Society, Casualty & Surety Club, 
it is perfectly satisfactory to have 
distinugished man in the business 


€teé., 
one 


talk 


not a piker—and that if any of the 
underwriting celebrities from abroad 
are in town they should be introduced 
at the dinner as an extra attraction 


However, there should be outside talent 
as well. 


k 
Each Dinner Should Stand Upon 
Its Own Feet 
If possible, a dinner should have a 


sort of character of its own—stand upon 


its own foundation. The Chicago dinner 
pulled off by newspaper men for the 
\ssociation of Life Agency Officers was 
a dinner of that type. Designated as a 


“Literary 
were 


Night,” all of the speakers 


from the world of literature—each 





one having two reputations. First there 
Was a gtoup of men who have fine posi- 
tions in the Western universities and 
who have written books, and then there 
was Colonel McCormick, publisher of 
the Chicago “Tribune.” ’ 

Colonel MeCormick is an ideal man 
for the star speaker at a life insurance 
or a casualty insurance dinner as he has 
bought more policies than any man liv- 
ing—in 500,000. These are 
the dollar coupon policies against ac- 
cident issued by the Federal Life, which 
company, by the way, had 
sixteen at the Life Agency 
dinner. 


excess ot 


seats for 
Officers’ 


The Colonel is a stunning looking six 
footer who was a Colonel on Pershing’s 
statf in France, and while claiming not 
to be an orator he spoke with deftness, 
ability, a good sense of humor, and made 
his talk fit the subject: insurance. The 
vist of his message, if such it could be 
designated, that inasmuch as_ the 
radicals and political condition upsetters 
are constantly their view- 
points to the public the great insurance 
companies with their strong vested in 
should come forward and do 
likewise, the milk in the cocoanut or 
the nigger in the woodpile being the 
intimation that one of the best ways to 
do that very thing ts through the ad 
vertising columns of the daily papers. 

In addition to Colonel McCormick, 
there were presentations by masterful 
and authoritative speakers on such sub 
jects as the international situation, 


Was 


presenting 


terests 


economics, rejuvenation of the human 
body, (gland operations,) and French- 
Canadian dialect poems. Iso, there was 


the best of 
ance Ol a 
Opera Co., 


music, including the appear 
star from the Chicago Civic 
Miss Clara Shear. [very seat 
at the banquet tables was occupied, and 
no one left until the finish which was 
10:30. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Tarbell Discussed 
Law Requirements 


LARGE VARIETY OF STATUTES 


Stressed Requirements Effecting De- 
partment and Company Relations 
at Casualty Society Meeting 


Thomas F. Tarbell, actuary, Aetna 
Life, in his paper presented before the 
annual meeting of the Casualty Actuarial 
last the 


requirements casualty 


Society week discussed statu- 


tory for com- 


panies, laying stress on these require- 


ments as they affect the relations of 
casualty companies and state insurance 
departments. He described  require- 


ments for incorporation, capital, surplus, 
etc., and the various laws affecting these 
requirements. 

Commenting upon the variety of state 


laws, the influence of life and fire and 
marine insurance legislation and the 
effect of changing condition on the 


casualty business he said: 

“Insurance companies of all classes, if 
transacting a countrywide business, are 
subject to a greater multiplicity of state 
laws than any other class of corporation. 
the 


various states from the point of view of 


Legislation is usually enacted in 
each particular state with the result that 
there is a lack of uniformity of statutory 
requirements making it difficult to effec- 
tively and efficiently carry on an inter- 
Conditions in this 
the National 


Convention of Insurance Commissioners 


state business. re- 


spect are improving and 


has accomplished much in bringing 


about a greater degree of uniformity 
through the sponsoring of uniform. bills 
for enactment by the various — state 


legislatures. 

Influence of Insurance Legislation 

“Casualty insurance is the youngest of 
the three major branches of insurance 
and naturally legislation affecting it has 
been influenced by existing statutes ap- 
plicable to life and fire and marine in- 
surance. It is easier in legislation, as 
in other matters, to follow the line of 
least resistance and this has resulted in 


the past in subjecting casualty com- 
panies to statutes not adapted to the 
conditions of the business and has in 


some instances restricted the normal de- 
velopment of the business. 

“In addition to being the youngest of 
the major branches of insurance, cas- 
ualty insurance has been subject to com- 
paratively rapid changes in conditions, 
particularly the development of new or 
extended classes of coverage. In the 
early days of the business, employers 
liability and accident and health were 
the only lines written in any consider- 
able volume. The development of the 
automobile industry and the rapid 
spread of workmen’s compensation laws 
together with the extension of corporate 
surety and fidelity business and its un- 
dertakings by general casualty com- 
panies, not to mention the increase in 
importance of the minor lines, produced 


an era, beginning about fifteen years 
ago, of rapid growth and _ constantly 
changing conditions. This era is still 


running. Constant changes in compen- 
sation laws present new problems; the 
development of the automobile lines is 
constantly going on and new coverages 
are being devised and old coverages ex- 
tended. The growth of the casualty in- 
surance business in the past fifteen years 
inay be measured roughly by reference 
to the annual reports of any of the im- 
portant insurance states.” 





Cogswell’s Report on 
Pensions in His State 


BEFORE CASUALTY ACTUARIES 


Conditions Not as Bad as Imagined; 
19,000 Persons 65 Years of Age 
Interviewed 


Speaking as a member of the special 
Massachusetts committee to investigate 
old age pensions in this state, Hdmund 
S. Cogswell, secretary and actuary of 
the Massachusetts State Commission, 
told the Casualty Actuarial Society in 


session last Thursday that field agents 
of this commission had _ interviewed 
about 19,000 persons 65 years of age 


and living in ten cities and 23 towns in 


the state. The condition of aged per- 
sons was found to be much better than 
certain alleged statistics issued by life 


insurance companies and by investment 
houses would indicate. This subject in 
its entirety was carefully treated by 
THe Eastern UNDERWRITER in its two 
previous issues so merely the high spots 
of Mr. Cogswell’s paper will be touched 
upon in the following resumé. 

As a result of personal interviews field 
agents of the commission obtained def- 
inite information about the incomes of 
17,357. representative persons in the 
state who were not aided by organized 
charity or were not in receipt of civil or 
military pensions. 

It was found that 7,078 of these per- 
sons, or 40.8 per cent, either 
singly or with their husbands or wives 
property to the value of $5,000 or more. 
Of those who had less than $5,000 prop- 
erty, it was found that 2,536, or nearly 
15 per cent of the total interviewed, 
had incomes of $1,000 or more, and 1,072, 
or about 6 per cent of the total inter- 
viewed, had incomes of between $700 and 
$999, = It was found that 1,114, or about 
6 per cent had incomes of less than 
$100; 2,912, or nearly 17 per cent of the 
total interviewed, had no incomes at all. 

The commission analyzed the financial 
condition of persons by the aged groups 
65-69, 70-74, and 75 years of age and over 
and found that between 40 and 41 per 
cent of each age group possessed prop- 
erty to the value of $5,000, but learned 
that while only 12 per cent of those be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 69 had no in- 
comes, 16 per cent of those between the 
ages of 70 and 74 and 25 per cent of those 
75 years of age and over had no in- 
comes. 

Information concerning the property 
owned by aged persons was secured and 
it was found that 40 per cent of them 
either singly or with their spouses pos- 
sessed property worth $5,000 or more, 
and more than one-half of the total had 
at least $2,000 property. About 31 per 
cent, however, were without property. 


pe Sess 


Poorest Classes Foreign Born and Not 
Citizens 


The amount of life insurance carried 
was tabulated for 7,806 persons whose 
incomes were less than $1,000 annually 
and whose property was less than $5,000 

only 35 per cent of these persons were 
carrying life insurance and only 4 per 
cent had policies of $1,000 or more. 

The commission’s investigation showed 
that the poorest classes of the population 
were the foreign born who had not be- 
come citizens,of the United States. 

Information was secured concerning 
the number of children living and ability 
of children to support aged parents. It 
was shown that if an aged parent had 
more than five children living, there was 
slight possibility that he would need to 
secure aid from organized charity. Miss 
Helen F. Smith of the statistical staff 
of the commission prepared a table show- 
ing that 100 aged persons who were not 
in receipt of organized charity had an 
average of 260 children living, 100 re- 
cipients of outdoor relief had about 100 
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Leon S. Senior on 
Tendency of Courts 


REVIEWED SELECTEL CASES 





New York Compensation Board Man- 
ager Discussed Decisions in Paper 
to Casualty Actuaries 


In a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society Meeting last week, Leon S. 
Senior, manager and secretary New 


York Compensation Rating Board, gave 
a resume of selected cases covering the 


more inportant court decisions in an 
effort to discover the principles gov- 
erning the decisions and to ascertain 


if there exists any discernible tendency 
in the interpretations laid down by the 
courts. 

Following this resume Mr. Senior 
concluded his paper with the following 
comments: “If I were called upon to 
characterize the attitude of the courts I 
would be inclined to say that the courts 
were guided by conservative legal prin- 
ciples applied in a liberal spirit. The 
truth of the matter is that in these de- 
cisions there is visible a clash between 
two opposing ideas; the eighteenth 
century philosophy of individual rights 
seeking to impress its point of view up- 
on twentieth century legislation. Di- 
rectly and indirectly these decisions have 
had an enormous effect in reshaping the 
compensation law. 

“We are accustomed to speak of the 
political and economic forces that had 
influenced the social concept of work- 
men’s compensation. There is also the 
judicial influence. It may be too early 
to evaluate this element and perhaps 
impossible to express it in terms of ma- 
thematical formulae. But it would ap- 
pear that workmen’s compensation has 
opened a new field for judicial em- 
piricism, for the development of new 
principles and their application to new 
situations, for experimentation with new 
forms of procedure and new methods 
for the trial of complicated questions of 
fact and law. 


Court Reasoning 


“It is worth while to take a glimpse— 
even thought it may be brief and hur- 











children living, 100 almhouse inmates 
had on the average 62 children living and 
100 residents of private homes for the 
aged had on the average 57 children liy- 
ing. 

_ The commission secured detailed in- 
formation concerning the recipients of 
various kinds of charity. Out of the 
estimated population 65 years of age and 
over in Massachusetts of 225,000, the 
commission found that only 4,123 were 
almouse inmates, and the total number 
receiving aid from public or private or- 
ganized charity or both was only about 
14,000 or less than 7 per cent of the 
aged population. 


ried—into this laboratory of judicial 
lawmaking, to learn the process of rea- 
soning and tendencies developed by the 
courts, 

“At first, constitutional questions were 
brought to the front and that involved a 
battle between two diametrically op- 
posed forces: the individualistic ideals 
fortified by the “due process” clause and 
the growing social concept, expressed as 
“the police power of the state.” The 
victory of the latter over the former js 
due in part to the changes that have 
taken place in industry, to the pressure 
of organized groups, and to the inten- 
sive propaganda conduced by social re- 
formers, 

“It is not surprising that the courts 
steeped in traditions of the common law 
should have been slow in yielding to the 
new social philosophy and slow in ac- 
cepting it as part of the American juris- 
prudence. As it emerged from the 
hands of the Legislature, the figure of 
the new Goddess was blurred and indis- 
tinct. Now the mist is clearing away; 
the many puzzling questions have been 
answered. Home workers are under the 
protection of the law; also men who 
travel beyond the borders of the state. 
Compensatable 


injuries arising out of: 
employment are more clearly defined. 
Maritime workers are subject to the 


courts of admiralty. The compensation 
remedy is exclusive. The Board is the 
final judge on questions of fact, but 
findings of fact must be supported by 
legal evidence. The picture becomes 
clearer, The judicial lawmaker has 
been at work perfecting the crudities of 
early legislation.” 
_F. W. FRANZEN HONORED 

_Frank W. Franzen, manager of the 
Newark branch office of the Commerical 
Casualty was tendered a banquet at the 
Elks Club and presented with a wrist 
watch on behalf of the employes of the 
office. Mr. Franzen has been connected 
with the company for thirteen years, 1s 
widely known and is a member of the 
Casualty Underwriters’ Association of 
New Jersey. Among those _ present 
were: T. Henry Leahy; James J. Holden; 
John J. Couch, Sr.; Fred Ritter; Joseph 
fymon; Frank V. Carlough; Thomas 
Haynes; Stephen Chelbay; Arthur 
Dobbs; Timothy Sheehan; John A. 
Couch, Sr.; Fred Ritter; Joseph Peschel, 
and Shirley G. Smith. 





AETNA LIFE CONFERENCE 
_ Agents of the Aetna casualty group 
in Ohio held a three-day conference at 
Cleveland recently, with W. G. Wilson, 
State manager as host. J. W. Henry, 
manager of the Pittsburgh office, was 
one of the guests, and another was 
George Trammel, manager of the Chica- 
go office. Officers of the company at 
the conference were W. L. Mooney and 
C. B. Morcom, vice presidents; E. 
Bowen, D. G. Stone, W. M. Smith and 
E. C. Higgins, secretaries; R. I. Catin 


and C. T. Hubbard, assistant secretaries; 
Franklin Davies, field supervisor; E. 1 
Maupin, field special agent, and Martin 
Higgins, marine department. 
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Labor Saving Boosts 
Compensation Costs 


METHOD OF _ INVESTIGATION 


Leslie L. Hall Presents Paper at 
Casualty Actuarial Society Meeting; 


Elements Causing Increases 





In his paper on the tendency of labor 
saving to increase compensation costs, 
presented at the Casualty Actuarial 
Society Meeting last. week, | Leslie Ve 
Hall, secretary, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, called at- 
tention to this situation and suggested 
ways and means of making a thorough 
investigation of it. He said in part: 

“During the past few years there has 
been much speculation as to the cause 
of the increase in compensation costs. 
Undoubtedly the marked increase in loss 
ratios, which was first observed under 
policies issued in 1921, was due very 
largely to the drastic rate decreases 
which became effective about that time 
as a result of using the abnormally 
favorable experience of the war years, 
as well as to the effects of the eco- 
nomic depression. The situation was 
so serious as to require concen- 
tration of attention upon immediate 
action in the way of an _ adjust- 
ment of rates to fit the new con- 
ditions, and this necessarily operated 
to postpone a study of the depth and 
thoroughness required to determine de- 
finitely the underlying causes. Such a 
study would have involved many diffi- 
culties because of the obstacles that 
must be overcome in any attempt to 
isolate and determine the effect of the 
many intangible, overlapping and _fre- 
quently conflicting elements contribut- 
ing to the general result. But we have 
now reached a stage when it would seem 
desirable to return to this problem and 
devote further efforts to its solution. 


Groups Loss Causes 

The elements causing increases in 
losses, may, in a general way, be divided 
into two groups. Some tend to produce 
increases in the cost per accident inde- 
pendently of the actual rate of occur- 
rence of accidents; others tend to pro- 
duce absolute increases in accident fre- 
quency. As examples in the first group, 
the following may be listed: 
Amendments to the compensation y 
beralizing their provisions. Increased _libera- 
lity of awards on the part of adjudicating 
bodies. An increase in severity of accidents. 
A stimulation of malingering. Higher charges 
for the services of physicians, hospitals and 
other medical items. a : E 

As examples of conditions causing 1n- 
creases in accident frequency, the fol- 


laws li- 


_lowing may be cited: 


Industrial activity. An increase in the care- 
lessness of employes in industry. desire for 
Adventure. Faulty educational methods. Read- 
justments of industry may increase accidents 
during the readjustment period. Labor saving 
thethods. 

Some of these causes may be of only 
a temporary character, others of a semi- 
permanent character but eventually 
reaching a saturation point, while still 
others may be permanent but of de- 
creasing importance. 

Of all these causes, the one dealing 
with the constant introduction of labor 
saving methods has been given com- 
paratively little attention. This seems 
strange when one considers that the 
cotnpensation movement itself grew out 
of the change in industrial processes 
and relations that developed from the 
slibstitution of machine for hand labor. 

tir apparent indifference to the sub- 
jéét might imply the belief that indus- 
ttial processes are now completely 
stabilized or that the changes are too 
slight to warrant general study and in- 
véStigation. As a matter of fact, the 
colitrary seems to be the case. 


Investigation Suggestions 
“There are many outstanding cases 
whére the general direction in which 
labor saving might effect loss ratios 
can be determined by observation. 
There are innumerable cases where the 
ee effect can be determined 
only by statistical investigation. Such 


an investigation might properly | be 
undertaken from more than one view- 
point. From the humanitarian view- 
point, it is highly desirable to ascertain 
whether the substitution of machines 
for men tends generally to produce a 
greater hazard to the employe, and if 
so, the extent to which this may be 
or is being neutrealized by safety en- 
gineering. From the rate-making view- 
point, this is likewise important but 
quite as important is the effect on loss 
ratios produced by the changes in pay- 
roll incidental to such substitution. 

In any event, the investigation should 
be made by industries. From the rate- 
making point of view, it might ad- 
vantageously take the form of a com- 
parison of accident costs over a series 
of years as between mechanical and 
non-mechanical accidents. In using 
accident cost figures, it would of course, 
be necessary to make suitable modifica- 
tions to discount changes in the’ com- 
pensation law and changes due to the 
general upward trend of medical costs. 
There are, to be sure, elements listed 
in the early part of this paper, bearing 
on the increase in cost per accident 
and in the increase of accident fre- 
quency, other than law changes and 
medical cost changes, and other than 
the element of change from hand labor 
to mechanical labor, but these appear 


not statistically measurable and would 
in any event, apply to all classes of 
accidents in about the same degree. 


Proceedings—Casualty Actuarial Society 

“From the non-ratemaking point of 
view, the investigation should present 
a comparison by industries of mechani- 
cal and non-mechanical accidents, suit- 
pod weighted to measure severity with 
the 


employe now as the unit. of 
exposure. 
“Such investigations should indicate 
which industries are becoming more 


hazardous, whether measured in terms 
per unit of payroll or in terms per unit 
of employe exposure. They would not 
however, bring out every case of. in- 


creased cost due to labor saving for 


there are cases where there should be 
no material change in the ratio of 
mechanical to non-mechanical accidents. 
One of these is the change from hand 
to spray painting. Neither of these 
processes would contribute an appreci- 


able number of accidents which would 
be classified as due to mechanical 
causes, 


“The principal effect of this change 
would be to decrease the number of 
employes exposed to comparatively low 
hazard. The investigations might per- 
haps with advantage undertake to 
measure the hazard trend in terms of 
units of production. This would in- 
volve determination of the average 
number of units of production per unit 
of payroll or per unit of employe ex- 
posure and would be the most sible in 
case of industries of the QP cate 
‘basic’ type, such as brick malig, steel 
making, cloth spinning and weaving and 
the like, where the product has not been 
materially changed during the period un- 
der investigation: thus eliminating all 
questions and complications due to 
changes in product, as in furniture 
manufacturing, or to variety of product, 
rendering the choice of a suitable unit 
of production impossible. This investi- 
gation would be interesting as showing 
whether, even though it should appear 
that industry was becoming more 
hazardous to the individual employe, 
it might not still effect the same volume 
of production with a diminished human 
wastage. 

“Tt would also, from the ratemaking 
point of view, be interesting to collect 
figures showing whether the proportion 
of compensation cost per dollar of value 
of the finished product, is becoming 
greater or less. 

“Finally, some consideration 
be given to the question 
present trend towards mechanization of 
industry will be maintained.” 

Submitted with paper of -Mr. Hall was 
a table showing the ratio of horse power 
to man in certain industries at different 


should 
whether the 


fig times as indicated by the United States 


Bureau of the census reports.” 
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INCE 1884, employees at Standard have been 

weaving the slogan, “Standard Service Sat- 
into the fabric of our business—weaving 
a service to satisfy the whims of the most exact- 
ing—weaving a creed into the days and months 


Standard’s growth and prosperity from a 
humble beginning to the superiority of the west 
in size and production is the story of the weaver 
—the story of loyal and alert employees and the 
story of satisfied agents and assureds. 
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Accident Rates in 
the Business Cycle 


RESULTS OF STUDIES GIVEN 


A. H. Mowbray and W. G. Voogt Sub- 
mitted Conclusions at Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society Meeting 


The results of a study of the experi- 
ence of the California State Compen- 
sation 





Insurance Fund was made in a 
paper on industrial accident rates in the 
business cycle submitted by A. H. Mow- 
bray, University of California, and W. G. 
Voogt, California State Compensation 
Fund, at the annual meeting last week 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 

The data used consisted of the month- 
ly record of tabulatable accidents report- 
ed each month during the period, the 
permanent disability and death cases 
occurring each month, and the records 
of payrolls, ‘premiums, and rates found 
in the books of the Fund. The pre- 
miums and payrolls were recorded by 
policy years that necessitated consider- 
able analysis of accounts to convert them 
to a calendar year basis and then break 
them down to a monthly basis. 

When the payroll covered each month 
has been approximated in this way, divi- 
sion of the number of accidents reported 
by the payroll gives the accident rates, 
separately for “all accidents,” and per- 
manent disability and death cases called 
“serious.” 


Seasonal Swing Shown 

Despite the fact that the seasonal ele- 
ment in industry was taken into account 
when working over the payrolls, the ac- 
cident rates derived still showed a 
distinct seasonal swing. This was be- 
lived to be due to the seasonal character 
of the heavier industries in California 
making the average accident rate higher 
in certain seasons. The rates were there- 
fore further corrected for seasonal. No 
pronounced upward or downward trend 
in the accident rates was found over 
the period examined but a_ distinct 
cyclic movement was noticed. 

An effort was made to find a suitable 
index of production with which to com- 


50 


pare these results but no such index 
keyed to California conditions was 
found. 


A well marked correlation was found 
and it was also found that during the 
recession of industry the reduction of 
the accident rates preceded that in bank 
clearings and on the improvement in ac- 
tivity it lagged behind the improvement 
in clearings. The explanation is offered 
that this is due.to the weeding out of 
the least competent workers as times 
begin to get bad and the delay in again 
taking on this class when work picks 
up until the supply of the better class 
of labor is exhausted. 

A marked peak in 1921 during the 
depression period is attributed to the 
resumption of building operations largely 
suspended up to that time by reason of 
the war and Jabor disputes. 

Commenting on the results, the 
authors say: “We are convinced that 
any flaws there may be in our technique 
are not responsible for the relationships 
found,” and “While we feel reasonably 
sure the relations we have established 
will be found in the main to be dup- 
plicated elsewhere, we prefer for the 
present to defer discussion of their mag- 
nificance for rate making. We do feel 
ready to say that we doubt whether any 
index series can be found which fore- 
casts so far in advance as to permit 
rates to be adjusted to the cyclic changes, 
though it may be possible to adapt un- 
derwriting practice.” They also point 
out that the establishment of cyclic cari- 
ation in accident rates will call for a 
proper adaptation of the experience rat- 
ing plan to take proper cognizance of 
that fact. 
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Form Auto Rate Body 
in Massachusetts 
FOR COMPULSORY AUTO COVER 


Committee of 10 Casualty Companies 


Outline Constitution After 
Conference with Monk 

















olle i conference ith Insur 
nee Com ioner Monk of Massacha 
etts on the compulsory automobile situ 
ation im thi tate, the committee of 
ten casualty companies have mapped out 
thre constitutiol Ot an organization to 
rr known a the Massachusetts \uto 
mobile Rating & Accident Prevention 
Bureau. Its dut vill be to assist Com 
missioner Monk in the making of rate 
for the compulsory automobil liability 
insurance to be effective January 1, 1927 
in M; chusett 
Phis me rat bureau will be a com 
panion bureau of — the Massachusetts 
workmen compensation Its constitu 
tion Il re upon certain definite prin 
r te to ice nnpli hi thre followimy ob 
jects i) | » CO-Operate vith the Com 
missioner of Insurance in carrying out 
the provisions of Chapters 345 and 346 
and ali act amendaat thereof and 
supplementary thereto; and (b) To deal 
with the following activities: 
Organization Activities 
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Phat t ill dee t 
‘ et thie er to be the 
the Massa ett Ratin & 
it! ! iW ition 
ta 1 ‘ uipiment nd 
nterest of efficient ind nomy are to be made 
Phat Hobe full visitatorial powers 
mate ; the Cor ie { Insurance, who 
| tt it to vote to break ties and pre 
1 ! i eneral duties of man 
I ! t t bureau meetings il 
firtmiative actuy iall be taken by a majority vote 
l tal eparatel 
1 i isi requiring bureau action 
respect neral re n of es, ete 
11 Phat) there hall be no automatic prom 
it of meri ite 
l Phe aceepta In writing to membership 
in the bureau b crib t it cop f the 
nstitutior 
Arrange for Rate Filing 
Phe committee further recommends that the 
tte settling the ce ls of the constitution 
referrel back t the committee with full 
| er to draft the « titution m accordance with 
t inciples and file the same forthwith with 
the com ine with the uggestion that he 
to enc ca t ypy thereof in’ blank for 
recept ce to be executed by the carrier. 
The con ttee irther recommends that in 
t event that nization ~ the bureau shall 
h completed on or before November 27, 
| » the general manager of the Massachusetts 
1 
Rati & Inspection Bureau be authorized and 
ed ile with the Commissioner of In 
November 19 the present 
P it conform with the 
t ud Chapter 34 said 
lf « ill the present carriers 
t ul fil subject to such 
ped by the work of the 
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No Decision Reached on 
Premium Rating Plan 
100 AT MILWAUKEE HEARING 


Commissioner Smith Submits Questions; 


Proposes Plan of Experience 
Refund; Committee Appointed 
\t the contpensation insurance heat 


ing held on Tuesday at Milwaukee no 
decision wa reached as to the form of 
the experience rating plan for Work 
men Compensation lnsuranee Phi 
Inceting was attended by over 100° in 
surance men, manufacturers, employes 
and state officials in) conjunction with 
thre Compensation Rating Board to de 
cide upon a system of premium rating 
based on individual past experience. A 
committee will be appointe d by the Wis 
consin Manufactures \ssociation to 
work out with the insurance men and 
the Wisconsin Compensation Insurance 
Board a plan for use in the state 


Commissioner W. Stanley 
Suuth proposed a plan of experience re 


lnsuranes 


fund instead of experience rating. A 
series of questions which he asked at 
the hearing follow: 

1 Why cannot the benefits claimed for 
ILA PCTICICe Rating be secured in a more 
certain) and better way by a method 
of a refund to the poleyholder at the 
end of the year, based upon experience, 
at a time when you are dealing with 
actual results; 

Would not a method of refund of 
CXCE premium be more readily under 
tood by the Employer and secure his 
constant cooperation in reducing: in 


dustrial accidents and injuries 

3. Would not such a method of re 
fund the basis of actual experience 
adjust itself as well to the small, as to 


on 


thre large risks, if the small risks of 
allied industries and business were 
treated a classes or vroups: 

$ Would not such a method of re 
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funds on the basis of actual experience 
become a test of merit of insurance com 
pany managements and eliminate many 
agyravating rate questions and to a 
large extent place the cost of compen 
sation within the control of the insured 


and depend in a large measure upon his 


cooperation m 

5. If you 
surplus o1 
lor 


have 


distribution 


it 1c 


payment, 
tion to poli 
basi the 
tribution to 
is to make a fii 
or so called cliy 


ol 


accident 


profit 


«lt 
rt 


yholders 
pol y 
uch divisible surplus, as it 


it 


idend 


prevention s 

a definite amount of 
at the end of a year 
refund of over 
as possible to appor 
or groups on. the 
group's con 


s or 


percentage allotment 


MAY SET ASIDE STOCK SALE 


Hyde, 


Ben ¢ 
surance lor 


legal counse | 


superintendent of in 


Missouri, has consulted with 
lor 


the department about 


filing leval proceedings to set aside the 


ale of 2,407 
equitable 


the stock of the 


ol 


surety Company by the re 


ceiver of the New England Surety 
Company of Boston, which held the 
tock, to a New York purchaser for 
$1,000 

The Equitable Surety, a Missouri o1 


vanization, capitalized at $250,000, went 


into receivership in 1919. Its affairs 
. 
Big 
(Continucd | 
COMMENT ON A CHICAGO 
INCIDENT 
It as always interesting to get the 
other fellow’s point of view and here 
is what the “National Insurance Jour 
nal,” organ of the reciprocals, has to 
say of a recent event in Chicago: 
“Stock company journals are now tak 
ing preat delight over the facet that an 
Mlinois reciprocal exchange has issued 
an indemnity policy and on account of 
the imsolvency of the insured, whom a 
judgment has been obtained against, 
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have been liquidated and all claims paid. 


There remains about $75,000 for dis- 
tribution among the stockholders, ac- 


cording to Superintendent Hyde. 

The New England Surety purchase 
the Equitable stock prior to the receiver- 
ships of the companies. 

LICENSES REVOKED 

Out of a total of 146 revocations of 
automobile registrations and drivers’ li- 
censes for the two weeks ended Novem- 
ber 1, seventy-seven were for driving 
a car while intoxicated, according to fig- 


ures made public by Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles Charles A. Harnett. A 
total of 26 revocations were made for 


reckless driving or speeding while 17 lost 
their licenses for failure to file bond as 
required by law or allowing their insur- 
to lapse or be canceled. There 
211 during the same 


alice 
were 
“period 


suspensions 


William I. Estwick, assistant manager 

the United States FF. & G., will be 
the speaker at the next meeting of the 
intermediate course in suretyship on 
December 3 under the auspices of the 
Insurance Institute. Mr. Kstwick will 
the financial guarantee branch 
bonds. 


ol 


discuss 
court 


Bill 


rom page 29) 


the officers have taken advantage of the 
indemnifying provisions in its policy 
and refused to pay the judgment and 
that the insured has been put in jail 
under the provisions of an old law in 
force in [Hlinois which permits a judg- 
ment creditor, where action in debt has 
been taken and the party against whom 
the judgment has been rendered cannot 
pay, to put them in jail by paying for 
their board at the rate of $1 per day. 
“The reciprocal exchange referred to 
is the kort Dearborn Casualty Co. of 
Chicago which was operating in St. Clair 
County,  Tinois. A citizen of that 
county held a policy in the Fort Dearborn 
Casualty Co., which provided indemnity 
in case of lability to persons injured. 
“The insured, while driving his car, ran 
over a party which injured him severely. 
Judgment was obtained against the 
owner of the car and he being execution 
proof, could not pay the same and under 
the terms of the policy the reciprocal 
exchange has refused to pay, claiming 
that the insured has not been injured. 
“It is hard to conceive how any insur- 
ance underwriter can legally take such a 
position. While some reciprocal ex- 
changes write indemnity insurance, it is 
also true that a large number of stock 
companies issue such a_ policy. The 
indemnifying clause in a policy is not 
put there for the purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of its provisions should the 
sured be insolvent but it is only put 
there for the protection of the insurer 
that he may cause the insured to 
assist in furnishing evidence and thereby 


sO 


defeat the case, should a worthless one 
be brought against the insurer. 

“In bona fide cases, companies and 
reciprocal exchanges do not take ad 


vantage of the indemnifying provisions 
it their policies but where judgment is 
legally rendered, always pay the same. 

“The failure of one reciprocal manager 
to pay off a claim is no reflection upon 
the system of reciprocal insurance any 
more than it is a reflection upon the 
system of stock insurance and, as above 
stated, many stock companies issue pol- 
icies with the indemnifying clause. 

“Of course, the action of this one re- 
ciprocal manager will be broadcast by 
stock company officials, their agents and 
the journals that they control and in our 
judgment it will accomplish nothing 
more than injure insurance generally, 
It will simply cause the reading public 
to lose faith in any system of insurance. 
It is the opinion of the National Insur- 
ance Journal that all insurers should 
pay a judgment of this kind where legal- 
ly obtained and it is our further belief 
that insurers generally pay their just 
claims.” 
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New Casualty Company 
Formed in New Jersey 


NEWTON BUGBEE PRESIDENT 





Called Liberty Bonding & Insurance 
Co.; Capital and Surplus of 
$1,000,000 at Least 

A new casualty company, specializing 
in road contracts, compensation risks 
of state employes, and banking risks of 
sate banks, has been incorporated at 
Trenton, N. J. It is to be known as the 
Liberty Bonding & Insurance Company 
aid will confine its operations to 
for The new 
any is expected to start with a com- 


this 
state the present. com 
ined capital and surplus of at least $1, 
(0,000. 

Among affairs 
re Newton A. K. Bugbee, state treasur 


those interested in its 


¢, who is slated for its presidency; 
Richards; State Senator 
City; John Milton, 
wublic prosecutor of Jersey City; Robert 
olnson, insurance agent of Atlantic 
lity; Assistant Attorney General Lana- 
wan of Trenton; T. C. Brandle, the labor 
leader of New Jersey, and Col. Barlow, 
ithe National Guard of New 


State Senator 


Simpson of Jersey 


Jersey. 


ELECTS THREE DIRECTORS 


The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
nia has elected three new directors as 
lows: R. L. Rodgers, president of the 
tie Insurance Agents’ Association; 
wrence B. Starr, of Gelvin, Jackson 
( Starr, general agents of Meadville, 
ad A. M. Waldron, general agent in 
thiladelphia. Mr. Rodgers was 
med a member of the executive com 
ittee. 


also 





MAYOR FLOYD N. DULL 


Local Manager of Commercial Casualty 
Honored by People of Rutherford, 
N. J.; Former Police Commissioner 
An insurance man on William Street. 

A public official in his own “home town.” 
That is a situation frequently en- 

countered among prominent men in the 
insurance district, and possible because 
of so many underwriters and executives 
whose place of business is on Manhat 
tan Island and whose homes are in the 
suburbs. 

The latest case of the 
attention is the election of Floyd N. 
Dull, manager of the Commercial Ca 
sualty, as mayor of Rutherford, N. J. 
He was police commissioner some time 
His election was celebrated one 
night this week when some of the head 
office people, including President Feigen 
span, General Manager J. Horace Shale 
and others tendered him a dinner in 
New York. Mr. Dull is a popular and 
wble insurance manager. 


kind to attract 


ago. 


To Reduce Losses Under Public 
Official Bonds in Milwaukee 


The Surety Underwriters Association 
of Milwaukee is to prepare data in an 
effort to reduce losses under public of 
ficial bonds sustained both by corporate 
and personal sureties and will give such 
data a wiggle circulation. Letters will 
be addressed to every county, city or 
school board treasurer in Wisconsin urg 
ing him to have his board designate a 
depository for board funds, to have this 


depository file a bond and to have the 
board approve the bond. 
It has been found that these losses 


arise when county, city or school boards 
neglect to designate depositories and to 
approve the bonds filed by such de 
positories. When a bank fails under 
these conditions, the treasurer has been 
compelled to make restitution for the 
full amount of public money entrusted 
to these unbonded and undesignated de- 
positories. 


E. J. SCHAFER’S CAREER 
New Casualty Manager of Fred S. James 
in Chicago Active in Insurance 
Club Affairs 
Klmer J: Schafer, who was announced 
in last week's issue of THe [EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER as the new casualty. man 


ager for Fred S. James & Company in 
Chicago, has formerly been vice-presi 
dent of Meeker Magner Co., Chicago. 


Mr. Schater started his insurance career 
in 1907 in the Fred. S. James office, upon 
his graduation from Northwestern Uni 
versity, as an assistant to Karl D. King, 
now a member of the firm and in charge 


of casualty and surety business. He re 
signed in 1914 to go with the Meeker 
Magner Co. 

For the past few years Mr. Schafer 


has been active in the Insurance Club 
of Chicago, this year serving as presi 
dent, and been largely responsible 
for the success of the educational courses 
on insurance offered by the club. 
Frank J. Schafer, claim 


has 


manager of 


the General Accident in) Chicago for 
the past ten years, becomes the man 
aver of Meeker-Magner Co. 


BROAD AUTO COVERAGE 
Here are some of the broad coverages 
an English automobile owner can secure 


under a singl policy issued by one of 
the companies in London: 

“Some outstanding features of the 
private car policy are the coverage of 
tyres and accessories against loss or 
damage from any cause, except wear 
and tear and mechanical breakage. In 
the even tof an accident the insured 


may have repairs done by a repairer of 


his own selection immediately up to any 


amount. The insured is indemnified 
against third party claims if driving a 
ear other than his own, and his own 
car is covered while in charge of any 
driver. Further, the owner's luggage is 


covered without any extra cost. 
extra accident risks 
small additional 


Certain 
are covered for 


cost. 


DEDICATES POEM TO M. T. FORD 





H. A. Harris, Surety Producer, Honors 
40th Anniversary of Veteran Equit- 
able Society Manager 
As a fitting observance of the fortieth 
business anniversary of Martin T. Ford, 
veteran manager for the Equitable Life 
\ssurance Society in New York, the 
following poem has been dedicated to 
him by Harry 7 
ty producers: 
Thy guiding star, since manhood’s early 

morn, : 
Nor wealth, nor power, but service. 
Kine deeds have tempered sorrow’s pain; 


A. Harris, one of his sure- 


and in 

Thy high achievement all rejoice. Climb- 
ing 

Thou hast not borne others down, but 


lifted them 
To usefulness: 


Thy greatest happiness 
their 


success. 


SURETY ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Considers Form for Fidelity Bond Cov- 
erage; Next Meeting to Be 
in December 


A committee meeting of the Surety 
Association of America was held last 
week in which the discussion largely 
centered on the blanket fidelity bond 
coverage. Those present considered a 
form of bond suitable for use and re 
ferred it back to a committee for fur- 
ther study. The next meeting of the 
association will be held December 3. 


$500,000 OF EDUCATION 
The Union Oil Co. of California has 
introduced a new era in safety educa 
tion by appropriating its entire adver 
lising expense, amounting to $500,000 
for fourteen months, to the cause of pre- 
venting automobile accidents. 
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Accident, Automobile 


Collision. 


Burglary. 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


tor Liability, Elevator 


Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 
Liability, Golf 


General 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 
Manufacturers’ Liability, 
Liability. 
Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams Liability, Teams 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. 





Use and Occupancy. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 





Workmen’s Collective. 





The LONDON urites: 


Liability, : 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 


Auto- 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Eleva- 
Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


Electrical Machinery Breakage, 


and Game, 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Property 





THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 








casualty lines. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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55 Fifth Ave., New York 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents - - 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - - 


In some way many companies fall short of either the agent’s require- 
ments or his expectations, but— 


You never hear a “LONDON” agent say that about his company and, 


what is more you never hear a real, honest agent, representing a competing 
company say it either, because— 


The “LONDON?” is the best all-around casualt 
and the records prove it. 


“LONDON” Super-Service, lending force and vitality to abundant 
“LONDON?” assets, has made it equally potent in the writing of auto- 
mobile, burglary, liability, compensation, credit and all other leading 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete With Our Own Agents. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 
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C. M.: BERGER 
United States Manager 
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Smith Sends Appeal 
To Join State Fund 


BROADCAST LETTERS 


State Employes and All Enrolled in 
Correspondence School of University 
of Wisconsin Get Appeal 
An appeal for all state employes and 
for all persons who take correspondence 
school work with the University of 
Wisconsin to become policy holders in 
the Wisconsin Life Fund is made by 
W. Stanley Smith, Commissioner of In- 


surance, this week. Ten thousand let- 
ters were sent to the students in the 
correspondence school courses and a 


different letter was sent to all employes 
of the state. : 

In boosting the State Fund Commis 
sioner Smith says; 


The Life Fund offers certain life in 
surance at the lowest possible certain 
cost—under policies for as small an 


amount as $500 and limiting the amount 
issued on any one life to $3,000, either 
on the Life or Endowment plan, thus 
providing protection for dependents and 
to self. All these policies, with their 
full loan and cash surrender values, also 
provide a desirable form of saving, while 
the Endowment form combines the Ideal 
of Protection and Thrift. The Indow- 
ment Policy protects dependents if you 
die, and saves your money if you live. 
Money is stored-up human energy—its 
the part of your life that hasn't slipped 
away. from you. No other form of sav- 
ing offers more certain security and cer- 
tain results. It was the purpose of the 
Life Fund to afford to the People of 
this State this means of protection under 
the care of the State with all the as- 
surances of certainty and the certainty 
of economy of management. 7 

That the State has lived up to all its 
assurances is evidenced by fhe fact that 
the Life Fund after the full and prompt 
payment of all claims, the refunds in 
savings returned to policyholders and 
its accumulated assets amount to $38,- 
443.82 more than the total premium 
payments of the policyholders, and this 
has been accomplished without the aid 
of paid agents, with only the initiative 
of the people who applied. 

It has ng paid agency force to bugle 
its achievements. It can present no stu- 
pendous growth or enormous and un- 
necessary assets, but it has justified its 
promotion and existence, and it is prov- 
ing day by day in every way that on 
scientific principles, careful selection and 
strict economy of management, bigness 
is not an essential in being as good as 
the best. ay 

The Life Fund is neither socialistic, 
communistic nor bolshevistic. It is mere- 
ly an earnest, honest attempt to de- 
velop the possibilities and secure the 
benefits of a life insurance organization 
of Wisconsin citizens, by scientific con- 
tributions to a common fund, insuring 
themselves, under the immediate super- 
vision and direction of the State, at low- 
est possible cost. : : 

The Life Fund is not a competitor ot 
the Life Insurance Companies, but 
stands as a convincing example of the 
essential principles upon which the cer- 
tainty of real life in insurance must be 
based. . 





United Thrift Plan 

United Thrift Plan, Inc., New York 
City, insurance, stocks and bond dealers, 
has been chartered at Albany | with 
$100,000 capital. G. F. Hoyt, 5013 Tilden 
Avenue, M. J. Ramirez, 204 McDonough 
St. E. C. Richards, 665 Macon St. 
Brooklyn, are directors and subscribers. 





H. T. Galpin Realty Corporation, New 
York City, real estate and insurance, has 
been chartered at Albany with $20,000 
capital. H. T. Galpin, New York City; 


}. A. Ripley, Oyster Bay, and A. A. 
Swartz, Ridgefield Park, N. J., are di- 
rectors and subscribers. 


Fiduciary Court Bond 
Described by F. P. Casey 


AT SURETY LECTURE CLASS 


Character and Capacity More Impor- 
tant Than Capital in Bonding; “Short 
Term” Risks Explained 
the fiduciary 
court bond, Frank P. Casey, in charge 
of this department in the New York of- 
fice of the Union Indemnity, talked be- 


* Taking as his subject 


fore the intermediate surety and casual- 
ty class of the Insurance Institute here 
Mr. Casey described 
who 


a few nights ago. 
a fiduciary as a person holds in 
trust or in confidence the control of an- 
other’s property under the jurisdiction 
of the law. All fiduciaries, he said, are 
appointees of some court and are gov- 
erned in all their acts by the strict let- 
ter of the Every fiduciary must 
being permitted to upon 
the duties of his trust give bond with 
that he will faith- 
fully perform the duties imposed by the 
The fiduciary is the 
guarantee given by him and his surety 
that he will faithfully perform the duties 
of his trust as imposed upon him by the 
governing law. 

liduciaries, continued Mr. Casey, are 
placed into either one of two groups, 
according to the law. One group is re- 
quired merely to collect and distribute 
the assets of an estate and the other 
is required to invest the funds coming 
under their control in their trust capacity 
and pay over the income or part of the 
principal and the income at stipulated 
periods for use by some beneficiary un- 
der the trust. Mr. Casey gave as an 
example of the first class an administra- 
tor who is obliged to give bond for the 
collection and the proper distribution of 
the assets of an estate. In the second 
class, a general guardian of an infant 
is an example, whose duties are to col- 
lect and invest the trust under his care 
according to law and at stipulated pe- 
riods under court order. 


law. 


before enter 


surety conditioned 


law. bond of a 


Bonds in Administrator Class 


Describing the different kinds of 
bonds written to cover fiduciaries of the 
administrator class, whose duty it is to 
collect and = distribute the trust, Mr. 
Casey enumerated them as bonds on ad- 
ministration, receiving in equity or liti- 
gation proceedings, receivers or trustees 
in bankruptcy, assignees, referees or 
masters or special guardians for the dis- 


position of real property involved in 
litigation and guardians ad litem. The 
guardian ad litem, for example, is a 
court appointee to represent an infant 
who is a party to a court action from 
which some money will accrue to the 
infant. He represents the infant and is 
directed by court order as to what he is 
to do with the money. His bond guar- 
antees to the infant that he will comply 
with the directions of the court. 

The second group, comprising fiducia- 
ries required to invest and pay over 
income of an estate, may be enumerated 
as general guardians of infants, com- 
mittees, conservators or guardians of 
incompetent persons and trustees ap- 
pointed under wills of deceased persons 
or in deeds of trust. Committees, con- 
servators or guardians of incompetent 
persons, for example, are representatives 
of the court designated under bond to 
look after the property of persons un- 


able by reason of lunacy, habitual 
drunkenness or similar causes to take 
care of themselves. For the purpose 


of clarity, we shall hereafter refer to 
such fiduciary as a Committee, the name 
by which he is known in New York and 


many other states. His duties are in 
every way similar to those of a Gen- 
eral Guardian. In adition, he is ob- 


ligated to look after the health and wel- 
fare of the incompetent. Any disburse- 
ments made by the Committee in this 
capacity should have the prior approval 
of a court having jurisdiction. 


Character Basis of All Bonds 


Turning to the subject of character, 
Mr. Casey said that it was the primary 
basis of all bonds. Where the manage- 
ment of the property of another is con- 
cerned as in trusteeship, character is a 
principal and absolute requirement. 
Capital or a prospective fiduciary’s finan- 
cial worth, while a considerable factor, 
said Mr. Casey, may be dispensed with 
if character and capacity are present. 

In the classes of fiduciary bonds 
known as “short term” risks where a 
fiduciary’s duties require him merely to 
collect and distribute an estate, the law 
protects him in that it provides a time 
limit within which after he has given 
due publication of notice in a designated 


paper, claims against the estate must 
be properly proved to be owing. This 
time limit varies in some states. In New 


York State after an adminstrator, for 
example, has been appointed, he should 
advertise from time to time for a period 
of six months, giving public notice that 
he is a legal representative of a certain 
estate and that creditors of that estate 
should within the six months’ period pre- 
sent to him proper claims of their 
debts. After an administrator does this 
and proper claim is not made on him 
within the prescribed time limit, he is 
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free to go ahead and distribute his estate 
and there is no danger after the distriby. 
tion is made of an unpaid debt cropping 
up, and if such debt does crop up, he 
cannot be held responsible for it nor can 
his surety. This is an excellent safe. 
guard provided for the surety on these 
bonds and another reason why they are 
a much easier risk to underwrite than 
the so-called “long term” risk. If, how- 
ever, the advertising requirement is not 
followed, debts may be presented at any 
time within one year. 





STARTS CLASS FOR NEW MEN 


Continental Casualty Courses of Three 
Weeks’ Duration; Three Sessions 


Daily; R. L. Davis Leads 


_The first training school of the Con- 
tinental Casualty companies started last 
week at the home office, being open to 
new men only. Three classes are held 
daily, fifteen men to a class, from 8 :30 
A. M. to 11:30, the afternoon being 
given over to solicitation in the field 
under the guidance of competent super- 
visors. 

The first week’s instruction will be 
devoted to accident and health and non- 
can business, with special emphasis be- 
ing given over to a combination of the 
185 Accident & Health Policies and 
Non-Can. The second and third weeks 
will be devoted entirely to life insurance 
instruction. Outside study will be re- 
quired during the course, and special 
assignments and case analysis will be 
required practically every day. Daily 
reports of field work are required, giy- 
ing the number of calls and interviews 
secured. A _ special report is made. out 
when a policy has been delivered. 

During the first week’s instruction, 
the new men will be required to mem- 
orize and use a_ set sales talk, built 
around the non-can prospectus. Each 
man will also be required to memorize 
a sales talk on life insurance so that he 
will always know “what to say” when 
soliciting business. 

Roy L. Davis, educational director of 
the company, is in charge of this series 
of lectures. 





TO TALK IN SYRACUSE 


Whitney, Train and Christopherson on 
Program of Safety Congress in 
That City 


Prof. Albert Whitney, associate gen- 
eral manager and actuary of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, will be a speaker at the 
ninth Industrial Safety Congress and 
Exhibit in Syracuse, N. Y., November 
30-December 3. His topic will be, “Is 
Safety Being Sold to the Executives?” 
approaching his subject, of course, from 
the stock insurance company viewpoint. 

Among other insurance speakers are 
John L. Train, general manager of the 
Utica Mutual; M. H. Christopherson, 
State Insurance Fund. 

On December 2 in Syracuse there will 
be a meeting of the New York State 
Society of Industrial Medicine, among 
the speakers being H. W. Heinrich, as- 
sistant superintendent of the engineer- 
ing department of the. Travelers. 





INSURED JEWELS DISAPPEAR 


Mrs. Genevieve S. Behrend of New 
York and Paris, at present a visitor to 
Denver, Colorado, carried a “money 
belt,” which is said to have contained 
a platinum-emerald-diamond ring, valued 
at $45,000; gold cross set with diamonds, 
$1,000; platinum ruby ring, $1,500; two 
yellow gold rings set with diamonds 
and sapphires, $1,800 and $800 valua- 
tions; string of jade and silver $400 and 
other minor jewelry the total value $52,- 
700. Taking a taxi down town the belt 
was missing when she entered a Doctors 
office in the heart of the city, the Tram- 
way building. 

The Federal Insurance Co. insured the 
jewelry. 
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There’s no end to all the thank you’s 
e That I'd like to fay. 

and But one gift, above all others, 

aa Is the boon my heart invokes; 

I be May I never lofe this blefling — 

sh Friendly folks. 

ad 


tet Folks with homely, kindly faces, 
uilt ? $ 

os Folks with merry hearts and true, 
it he : 


when Folks of every creed and color, 





of ‘y tee / 

of Folks like me—and you. 

Nothing elfe in lite would matter, 
Other bletlings were a hoax, 

non If behind, around, and through them 


Were not folks. 




















Home Offices — PHILADELPHIA 
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Stepping Stones 
to SUCCESS 


Hk A TNA AGENT has several 
powerful factors aiding him tn his 
endeavors to sell Aétna protection. 
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Nicely "Ma fy 


Q) Hirst, the national Aitna advertising in- 
terests the prospect in a general way. It is 
the introduction to a more definite presen- 
tation of the proposition. 


@ Newspaper advertising couples the name 
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of the local agent with that of the organiza- 
tion which he represents. It tells his public 
that he is the “‘man worth knowing’’ in 
their town. 


: @ Folders, booklets and other direct mail 

ain _— material suggest specific coverages which are 
La recommended to meet the prospect’s indi- 
vidual needs. ‘Vhey are the couriers of a per- 
sonal, purposeful solicitation. 


@ ‘Then, when the Aitna-izer calls, he finds 
much of his work already done for him. 


AETNA-IZE 
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The Attna Life 


Insurance Company 


and affiliated companies 
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~quick |" Ray 


AETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., of Hartford, Connecticut 


The Strongest Multiple Line Insurance Organization in the World 
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